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‘ when only local attractions particulariy prevent, 


"provided nevertheless the teacher is careful to explain | 
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We have been presented with a small work with 
the above somewhat quaint title. It has been compil- | 
ed by C. Warernovse, Professor of mathematics, and 
jrom a cursory examination we find that he has con- 
gensed a great deal of valuable arithmetical knowl. | 
edge into afew pages. It contains a solution of all! 
the most intricate questions to be found in the sev- | 
eral arithmetics. 

Every one who has had any thing to do with the stu- 
dy, or with the teaching of arithmetic knows thatit has | 
heen customary for the authors to putin some very | 
difficult sums or problems for solution, without a single | 
hint, direction or explanation of the principles which | 
should guide the student in searching it out. We) 
have no doubt that this practice has been produc- | 
tive of more mischief than good, inasmuch as it has | 
ofien discouraged the young student and caused him! 
to turnuway with dissatisfaction if not disgust from the 
study. The above named work is designed as a key to 
unlock these abstruse questions and give a clear and | 
satisfactory solufion of them. This has been faithful- | 
ly performed. Some little amendments might be made 
occasionally in the style, and, we think should another 
edition be called for, a short and consise rationale or 
the why's and the wherefores of operating as directed 
would be an advantage. ! 


| 
| 





Among the “important preblems”’ is one which is| 
new to us viz., ‘ To find the true bearings of a survey | 
LB) 
which is original with the author, and whie's he has! 
lested by experiment. We of course have not had op- | 
portunity to test it practically, but do not see any rea- 
son, why it will not be of great and important use to, 
Surveyors. The work can be had wholesale and re- | 
tail at Wo. Hyde's, Portland. The teacher will find 
ita convenient aid, and we see no reason why the | 
student should not also be allowed the free use of it, | 
} 
to'bim-and make him understand the principles of op- | 
eration. thas been customary to give pupils intri-! 
cate questions, and let them puzzle them out alone. 
Now we Uunk that thisis not the wisest course. En- | 
deavor to instil deeply the tundamental principles into 
their minds. This is the importan$ point, and by shew- 


jing the hand of rescue, and urging them to make the 
same efforts to shake off the chains of the destructive 
and delusive habit, and come forth like victorious men, 
many could not refrain or refuse. Some nineteen or 
twenty came forward and signed the Washingtonian 
pledge, and we are happy to say that among them 
were some of our ‘hardest cases.'’ Since then their nuin- 
bers have increased, and God grant that they may nev- 
erdecrease. Butmethinks we hear some erusty ven- 
der say, stop friend; —I thought your paper was devo- 
ted to Agriculture and the useful arts exclusively. 
Yes Sir, and the art of resisting the destructive appe- 
tite for the ardent, is among the most ufeful on earth, 
besides it is a maxim with us, that tho’ it is not neces- 
sary for a temperance man to be a Farmer, it is abso- 
lutely and imperiously mecessary that a farmer shouid 
be a temperance man. Go ahead Washingtonians ! 


you have the respect, the sympathy, and the good wish- 


es of the whole univérse, 


ope 
KENTUCKY PUMPKINS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of some seeds of the 
Cushaw and also Kefttueky Pumpkins, fromthe Hon, 
H.L. Ellsworth. They were received on the 12th, and 
onthe 18th they were up and growing. Whether Old 
Kentuck can rival Conmecticut, Up East here, in pie 
stuff, remains to be seen. 

——_— 
Original. 
HORSES. 


farmers than has been shown fur the 
horses in this state. It is certainly to be regretted that 
we do not take more pains to get and keep a good 
stock of so valuable an animal as the horse. It is cer- 
tainly well known that all the New England States ex- 
cept perhaps New Hampshire, are far before Maine, 
in the improved breed of horses, and it has not been 
accomplished without great pains and expense to those 
who take an interestin the improvement of the stock 
of horses in those states. They have been to vast ex- 
pense toimportsome of the first horses from Europe 
ofevery breed, and to cross them with ours and all 
other breeds that could be found. We seldom hear of 
any one in this State paying $3400 for a stud, or $1700 
fur a mare, although they may have had the pleasure 
of treading the turf of Wales, or of having been rode 
by the Dutchess of Kent, or been tended by the same 


|groom that tended King William the 4ths favorite, 


Northumberland. Yet if we can give credit, such things 


have been done by stock breeders in Connecticut, Long | 
The highest price 1; 


‘ever knew of being given fora horse that was ever| have to work four hours to Mr. Wood's one, ag I have 


Island, and in Lower Canada. 





state by Mr. James Putten, called the “ Mentreal’ 
which I think if our farmers know their interest they 
will go and see him, he sertuinly is the best looking 
horse for stock that I ever saw, he is large, (weighing 
1200 Ibs.) and is said by his owners to be the strong- 
est horse of his size in this state. He is for work 
stock and teaming just exactly to all appearances UV. K. 
aod I believe will, if our farmers and stock breeders 
would improve the opportunity, improve the stock of 
horses ia Maine very much,) (see his advertisement on 
another page.) We must not get the little dandy 
breed, but a horse that can, like the Vermonter’s, take 
his ton and travel with it for a week, and in the room 
of crossing down all the time, keep crossing up into 
more important breeds, Never puta mare to a stud 
unless he is better than she 1s. Patronize none but good 
ones,and generally those that have the English and 
French blood mixed. Seeond, not sell all our 
good (and of course keep the poorer) horses. Every 
good horse that we raise goes either by land or water 
to Massachusetts, I have ascertained that the J. W. 
Richmond carries on an average about 5 horses per 
week to Boston, which is about 150 of our best horses 
worth a hundred dollars a piece. Now if the Bangor 
carries as many and also the Port!and as many, there 
is 450, and allowing as many to go by land, makes 900 
earried to one state worth at least $90,000, now who 
wonders that we have none left but a poor little stint- 
ed breed that are not worth half price. I say again, 
farmers will you look immediately to your own inter- 
eat. now is the time to go to raising a good solid stock 
of horses, the country is rather drained of horses (com- 
pletely so of good ones.) The prospect for, hay is 
good for this year and every horse in this state (or all 
that are fit to be called horses) 5 years old for 8 years 


}to come will be worth $100. 
Mr. Epstror :—It has fora long time been a won-} 
derment to we that thersis mo more pride among our! . 
Tess ten years for [ 


—-3oo— 
Original 
T. W. TO E. WOOD JR. 
Pleasant Point, June 1841. 


Brotner Hormes :—I noticed in No. 23 0f your 
paper acommunication entitled a trihigtes to T. W. 
signed by one Mr. Wood of Palmyra, Somerset Co., he 
says his object is to make me an ser tor mv farm 
through the Farmer and preface it witha few facts — 
which he says I will not deny. He saysthisT.W. 
has one if not the best hundred acres of land in this 
State. Now sir this I flatly deny, I have travelled 
enuugh to know that there is better land than mine 
in this State, and if Mr. Wood had been a man of 
common observation he never would have made such 
aremark after travelling in twenty States. In 
the second place, fulness of bread and perhaps some 
idleness causes him to complain. This I also deny, 
and as to fulness of bread, we never have as yet sut 
fered, how soon we may, the Lord only knows, and 
as to idlenesy it takes all my time to maintain my 
family, as I have to dig it out of the earth, I probably 


iog them the solutions of such questions, with the re- | brought into this State was paid by James Putven | no grist mill to replenish my empty bags, neither do | 


quisite explanations you will make them not only | 
pleased with the study, but expert mathematicians. 


WASHINGTONIANISM. 


Our little village is beginning to feel the salutary | 
effects of this new temperance movement. On Thurs- | 
day evening of the last week we were visited bya del- | 
egvion from the Augusta Washingtonian Society, ac- | 
companied by a delegation from the Hallowell Wash- 
ingtonian Society, and a highly interesting meeting 
was the result. 


| 
; 
| 


The assembly was addressed by Messrs. Chandler, | 


Williams, Smith, Howard and Melvin, with so much | worth & 


candor, truth and brotherly love, that those who had | 


been in the habit of tasting the “fire water,” could | 
/are two and as follows, viz. First we do not take 
| pains to fetch into this State, large, strong, able bodied, 


' 
i 


not but recognize them as brethren who had experien- 
eed the same thirstings, suffered similar afflictions, and 
‘eo lured and deceived by the same arch enemy with 


which they had. And when they saw those Satend-| 











fur the Quicksilver, (and by the way there has | 


been a great many better horses.) which was only 
$1000. Any one who has travelled in Vermont, Mas- 


be ashamed, (if he is a native of Maine) atthe vast 





live soneara village that I can lay in bed till 8 or 90'- 
clock in the morning and then go and spend the re- 
mainder of the forenoon in shaving some poor man out 


| sachusetts, Connecticut or on Long Island, cannot but| ofa dollar or more. 1 have to produce it, or jn other 


words digitout ofthe earth. He saystoo “it even 


superiority of their horses over ours. ‘To see the loads | handed justice was dealt out to me, 1 should be turned 


their horses haul, the amount of work they do, and the 
beauty and elegance of their breeds, and then contrast 


them with ours, and if he thinks as I have thought, | 


and feels as 1 have felt, why then he knows without 
my telling him the rest of the story. Now Sir, why 
is it so? why is it that within thirteen miles of the city 
of Boston there are 7000 horses that are worth at least 
two and one half of our horses on an average, why ia 
itthat in Vermont, they will tell you that horses are 
100, while in Maine they are not worth over 
$50 dollars. Why 1 will tell you in as concise a man- 
ner as possible what I think to be the reasons. They 


good constitutioned, tough studs for the use of mares. 


We want more of the French solidity to ovr breed, | 


(aud here I will speak of a horse just brought into this 





out like Nebuchadnevzar.’’ Now Sir accerding to Rush, 
Nebuchadnezzar was driven out to live en a vegetable 
diet, that he might know that the Lord reigneth, and 
the only difference between Mr. Wood and myself is 
this, Mr. Wood is Nebuchadnezzar in the palace, and 
I in the field, now what has made the difference be- 
tween us? He is younger thanl am. 1 will tell you 
Sir, when this Mr. Wood first started in life he went 
to work by the month at farming, he soon found that 
this was too hard work for him, he dropt a stitch in 
his back a little too often to suit bis comfort. He then 
went to St Albans, and began to trade or in other 
words to sel] rum, and there he got money enough to 
buy one of the best tracts of land on the Sebasticook 
River, and went to Farming. But he soon found eba¢ 
farming was not what it was cracked up to be, forte 
use his own words, it took all the calico that he could 
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fetch from Boston to pay the girls, and all the money | “Would break a feather or drown a fly.” 

that he could get for the remainder to pay his men,| See how straight eyed he must have been when he 
he thensold his farm and bought a small house and) made a quotation from my ioquiry in a former number, 
twelve acres of land in Palmyra, a emall distance from | Viz “you ask for information how I know a lawyer 
the village in St. Albans. [t seems he took my advice charges $3 for a court writ, and seventy-five cents for a 
ina former communication to raise his own garden | justice writ ?—Very cunningly omitting the gist of my 
sauce, and let others raise his bread. He thé@n went) inquiry. Viz: the office fee which he spoke of as being 
into trade again, then bought a grist mill and more | charged on writs when setiled before court. He then 
land as his means increased and is now living on what makes a denial of my assertion, bolts und runs off on 
lithe he can raise on his farm and one half the toll of | to lawyers, quirks and quibbles to justify himself. But 
the mill, and has all bis shavings to lay up against 4 since he has entangled himself in the goose, he can 


sidered that at the Department of the Postma., ; 
eral, for instance, tire are ed, inctadi Gen 
auditors, probably, more than five r ine the 
day." The Planter and the farmer, who 4 ey 
business, and knowing “doth pursue,” knows ho 
important itisto keep his work wel} Up. Sy w 
| holidays, when all bands break off, oF rain P 
) when be can't plough, to come in the Way, | 
co Worms and blue grass to get ahead ; he 
di‘heult itis to make up lee way. Bo it is 








ays, 
tobac- 
knows how 
10 the pub- 


wet day. As to his offer for my farm, he says that the 
assessors of this town may appraise it, and he will pay. 
me cash in sixty days within two hundred dollars of 
the appraisal, then I may travel into 20 states as he 
has, and if lL can satisfy myselfin any one of them bet- 
ter than in this, then stay, and if not, come back and) 
you shall have your farm back again at the appraisal 
and Iwill take a mortgage for the two hundred dollars | 
and your expenses payable in 5, 10,15, and 20 years | 
with interest aunually,and see if you do not have husks 
enough toeat. This Mr. Wood has got so used to 
shaving that he shaves every thing. I think, to give, 
him a mortgege with such an offer as this, would be 


farm, tet hia cowe out like a man and makea fair of- | 
fer fur it and | will assure him he shall havea good ti- 
tle to it. ; 


~ — ’ 
TURNIPS-RUTA BAGA—BUCKWHEAT. 

Muny of ovr farmers, in consequence of the late 
period at which real spring weather commenced this 
year, have been pushed with work, and have not 
been able to plant as much as they intended to, be- 
ing deterred by what they consider the lateness of 
the season. There are some crops which will do 
vet, such ag ruta-baga, turnips, and buckwheat, and 
we would urge our brethren to go largely into these 
crops, we mean those who can do it without too much 
expense in preparation, There seems to be a change 
in the minds of some, in regard to the value of Ruta 
Baga and common turnips. The eause probably is 
this, they had entertained too high an opinion of them 
in the beginning, and as they did mot come up to the 
standard which they had reared in their imagination, 
they feel disposed to cry them dow below their just 
value, We know of some farmers in this vicinity, 
who have had a number of years experience ia the cul- 
tore and use of the ruin baga, and who would not be 
without them during the winter on any aceount. One 
of them winters his cattle, (and he keeps a large stock) 
on strawant! ruta boga principally, and he winters 
them well too. Now il the ruta baga will do this for 
one man it will for another. We should prefer to 
have them planted by the first of May, but they will 
do very well if not planted till the 25th of June. The 
common flat turnip may be planted in July. But very 
few plant mith y oflbis kind. It is true there is not se 
much piitritive matter in it as im spme other roots, 
und ye@hit is worth cultivating. It has added more, and 
eontinties to add more to the wealth of England, than 
perhaps any other root. If it wall fatten cattle in Eng- 
land, the land famed for beef and mutton chops, surely 
it will here. Indeed we have ourselves done it with 
them,and we believe, considering the ease with which 
they are raised, it was dune as cheap as with any other 
material, tho’ it took more bushels to doit. The mild 
winters of England enable them toe turn their cattle oul 
among them to help themselves, but we believe that 
when we consider the waste which is made by the bi- 
ting and trampling them into the earth, that it would 
be as economical or more so, to gather and house them 
as we have to. 

In regard to Buckwheat it does best to be sowed from 
the 20th to the 30th of June. If sowed earlier, it 1s 
very apt to blight; more’of this should be cultivated. 
Every one likes Buckwheat flitters, and we are sorry 
io aay that a good deal of the Buckwheat flour is 
brought into the State from abroad, when we might 
raise enough to supply the whole Union. 

—@Qm— 


Original. 
O CRACKEY ! ODONT! ! 

Ma Eprron :—Allow me to squinta little towards 
that man on pleasant point who hates so ‘‘terribly’’ to 
dig his substance from the earth. Have you not some 
professional business that he can indulge in to ease his 
troubled soul ? dub him with D. D. or L.L.D, Give 
him some of your old recipes by which he may manu- 
facture blue pulls to cure the Hypochrondria. Verily 
thou wouldst prove thyself a pallensbreese, make him 
sleep more soundly aunddo him much goc.d. He might 


| Junius once said to Zeno “in what a labyrinth of non- 
/sense does that man lubor who attempts to maintain 


or villain. but with al) the politeness imaginable, per- 
/haps | may prove you so."’ Now see who has the most 
quirks, ln the 18th No of the Far. he says the law- 


husks and dry ones too, through life. Ifhe wants my for wjuatios weit aeeigaitied before court 50 ets, and 


lic Offiees at Washington. The head ofa departme 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he put the rope | ¥#8 t@ see that all his subordinates make clean San. 
round his neck with his own hand. I trust it will teach |@veTy day. Were letters to remain ananswered and 
him a lesson so that in afiertime he willtake warning _ business to accumulate, irremediable confusion would 
and not “daub with untempered mortar.” onsee, , 4 
“Mark bow plan a tale shall put him down.” _ The labors of a member of Congress.—The Farme; 
is apt to suppose that when Congress adjourns tor , 
| day, his representative is idle, and that he ought to 
|have his pay and rations stopped. This is q great 
error, a8is obvious to those who may happen on 
Saturdays, or any day of Congressional recess, to 
‘through the public offices. There 1s not a member who 


argument by falsehood, I shall not call yoo liar, jesuit 





}is noteharged with innumerable commissions of One 
‘sort or other, by his constituents, with the public 
Depariments at Washington. Mere legislation is by: 
a small part of the business of many of them, This 
) perhaps is more especially the case with the members 


yer charges the former $3, for a court writ 57 cents 


100 fur office fee, whieh is wholly incorrect and prac- 
ticed by no lawyer in the county. Lasked him what 
| LW Hepa libe ens worejohere pyc ont irom new and growing States, where every thing is in 

. . . , . . . 2 
bunglingly evaded the interrogatory and made an ir- j rapid progress of growth and developement, and all 
S jis comparauvely unsettled. Step on Saturday, into 


relavent quotation concerning the price of Writs. For) in. oom of the Postmaster Genoral, for example, and 


the purpose of making a persoual attack he hops on to} | 

at oe ; vhical coterie’ calls ita lawyer's Told or ou will see perhaps twenty members of Congress 
a Sy poe! ap “pitt box re himself ) d ‘4 The | “atting fur their turn—One wants to have a post- 
quibble, then almost stings himself to death. The| owe. Csiablished at a point somewhere between Dan 


pot dee: aa — che eenre yen “og 5 which | wag Bersheba. Nothing in nature can be clearer thay 
made it rea vv céenis 10 instead Of of Cents tor a jus- the propriety and necessity of the case. True, thers 


| tice writ:—A rooster picks at straws. lure already, offices on each sideof the one 
Hold on, stick a pin there ‘TT. W. Ihave a litle}... 7 *? part . proposed, 
honey in ryeerve for you yet which may prove sweet | scdeldet vapenie:: ae pee By = Baer, cn 
F ° ° , or ’ e 
to the whe at a little een dense ne Bowe 6 aon tt | the franking privilege,and the neighborhood will by 
Oy 06 See ee Cea ears eeee & gratified. ‘lo show how it is demanded by the pub- 


fae ° 9 with rv : ° ° 
it th H 4 say its fied re ~ myreomey * luc, here is a memorial signed by ove hundred people 
MUCR G8 8N6 OY SERS AC Hid He SREW HERNS js | not two of whom perhaps, expect to geta letter thers 


jas quick as he tasted them ° Perhaps yeu lave tasted ina year, That case being dismissed, another wants 
me, hence your wonderful knowledge ! By order of}, puve the wae of a post-office changed from Pough- 
jchents | have some times made professional visits, but /quay or Skaneateles, to some name more euphonical 
as a general thing | make them through him whom I fean’t find euphonious in. Webster,] as ‘Pabhlacehen 


a by the et of ae web if ae fg 4 | Cove, or Mainwoowoc Rapids, or Wanbesopinecous ; 
ave you ever cent ar ee easant Point | Pp woe lor fora tate shorter, and still more convenient, as 


not dare to take those thriving bullocks for be knows, “City ofthe Four Lakes,” of “Mouif 6t Arkiness 
as well as you do Joaunes, thut you worship the Goa River’! 
of uncleanness and shining lucre. In my own mind 1 
am at no loss todivine who 'T’. W. is, and I cannot say 
but what he bas formal acquaintance with me, but | 
should hardly think oe would resort to the c olumus of 
'a newspaper to make it known. If this is the fact, he 
ought to ** keep dark and lay low” unless [ wake him. 
He appears not only to beat issue with the lawyers 
but with the doctors, whether from the sime motive, 
[ beg of him to say nothing. He. never learned at 
a woinan’s school to form such an inveterate hatred 
to wankind, She gives nosuch precepts, she taught TT aed awramh uae ell tee Fe ye 
me to be mild, peaceful and forgiving, rather to heal | OT'CE°s SWeP’ AWAY, Cows run ou, and engines of, the 
; : ,jtrack, &c. a&e. 
up than tear open a wound. And I wish he had} ; : . 
attended the same ‘ school marm’’ that I did. A dozen members yet remain, with pockets full of 
And now friend T. W. for 1 am a friend, yet in meworiuls—some to get postinasters kept in—some '0 
the sense of the old Roman, (you heinga latin schol- get tiem turned out—some to get Sunday mail service 
ur I give it in his tongue) amicus Plato, amicus Soc- | #4 pay restored—In the midst of all this, 19 sieps thy 
rates, sed magis amica veritas, it grieves me to the Messeuger, lo the relief of hss Boss, and lays ~ his 
core to think you have laid down your weapon of | Wble avout two hundred letters by the last mail! Ait 
warfare, and given up asa hopeless task the idea of these are to be examined, their conients weighed an 
rubbing out the grease spot made by my former compared.—A man is recommended for a post office, 
communication. w hose qualifications, if you believe all thatis said ia 
As | am always desirous of reciprocating favors |2®%all, Ht him to be Postmasier General, or any er 
permit me to add, from the personal esteem that | meee! of the President 3 Cobinet, Well! lie gee 
have for you, that it is no more laudatory to turn| te appormtinent—and what then? Why all the buil- 
from Loafer to Lawyer, than it is to turn from The- | ers of Bibel, when Gow confounded their tongues, 
ological Student to a Farmer, when nature has neg- } 'aised not greater confusion, than the complaints 
lected to endow him with ordinary sagacity and un- raised sometines, at the appointment of the ow 
derstanding. Yours truly mendedee who was thus extoled to the very. ohinn! 
[hus passes the morning in one departing pt, yan 
}these members, laboring fur their cons!iiuents, with 
poor pay, and perhaps less thanks, get back to there 
nity will receive from such a “battle of kegs’’ ag ‘'T.| boarding houses, leaving the bead of the head of the 
W.” and “Joannes”’ have got into. Take our advice, Department, Wit be nat hurd as iron, and as clear a 
and “ keep the peace.’ Turn your talents to something glass, confounded with their conflicting chins ane 
ys ‘ applications; and with all his regular work lying still 
useful, and we shall be glad to hear from you.—Ep. before him, to be despatched to prevent accumulation; 
“ a ‘ s ; yet these offices are thought by many of our agricul- 
Aw Eprroniat Katetposcor®, displaying divers nat-|iyral friends to be sine: ures—places withcut care «nd 
ters and things, thrown together by chance—Heads of | without labor! While some members are thus going 
Departments and Members of Congress—how employed | ihe rounds trow one Department to another, swailow- 
—the public Library commonly called the Congressional ing dust, and gasping for breath, the thermometer ¢t 
Library, a ‘‘sealed book ” : 86, others are yet harder at work in their own, of i 
It is well known, that in Washington, the least time} commitiee rooms, in the awork of reparation—s0 
that can be given to their public duties, by the Heads} much more trying to the physical and the intellectual 
of Departments, and of Bureans, and by all employed powers ainashs then. maaiiil harangueing on the floor, 
under them, is, from mine to three o'clock. Three | on which so many rely to gain reputation in * Bun- 
o'clock is tne nominal bour, for breaking off work, but} kum.” This is but a faint sketch of the labors of pub- 
ifthe head of a Department can get through and qui-| jie wen at Washington, who are too generally sup- 
etly sit down to a hotehop, at 5 P. M., he thinks him- posed to be enjoying otium cum dignitate. 
self fortunate. Twelve hours a day, is not more than ity k wi ; , itl h matter in 
the average labor of members of the Cabinet, and the ews i : hy we one upy space rem — ee the 
Chairmen of Committees in Congress, who are animat- | ©” “8iteultural journal, we angwer, because . 














These requests being all disposed of in the “twinkl- 
ing of au eye, the wext gentleman represents the 
cases of Dumerous contractors in their District, pe- 
titioning tor remission of fines; and bere it is to be 
observed that, the louder have been the complaints. of 
the pres, and the people, and the Chamber of Com. 
merce, and the Grand Juries, about irregularities of the 
mail, the strouger the under current of importunity 
to the Postwuster General to have fines remitted— 
drifts of snow, heavy rains, deep ruts, sick horses, 








JOANNES. 
Notre :—We have inserted the above by request, but 
really we are at a loss to see what benefit the commu- 





then raise himself to such. an, inflated size that his pon- 
derosity, without doubt— 








ye ; first thing that came inte our head, and we thought 
b ‘ . 8 . 
dey Walsesay'be cncdlintetennt enaeaeal aie ithat the planter, after.a hard day's work, might like 
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to know whether his Ge pe ee rendering 
service for his per diem, of———® pa oo mint dew- 
laps, crowned with pounded ice, pe an oat ee 
which we can asware him is the “last agony’’ at Wal- 
least we hear ° 
ar conmeate Library.—This may well be called a 
‘ sealed book” for all useful purposes to all except 
members of Congress; and is not we believe,accessible 
to them, except when the two Houses are in session. 
We are not yet, exactly informed of its regulations, 
bat we know enough of them to say, that it is any 
thing but a public wnd useful institution, expecially for 
public officers at Washington. During the session, its 
doors areopened every day that Congress sits, at 9, 
A. M.. and closed at 3 P.M. unless Congress shoul. 
sit later than that—When that body is not in Wash- 
ington,, itis opened abyut three times a week, and 
then only from 9 vw 3—the very hours that personal 
attention to his public duties compels every one in 
ihe public service to be at his post. If you propose to 
bridge the exclusive privilege of franking, enjoyed 
by public officers and publishers of papers, al once the 
outery is raised, “Oh horrible ! would you check the 
diffusion of light and knowledge;” but here is a na- 
tional institution, paid for and belonging to the whole 
nation, containing in its bosom an immense fountain 
of knowledge, which, instead of being allowed to 
fluw,in one perennial stream, to which all may come 
and freely slack their thirst, is carefully stopped up, 
and its waters withheld, at the very moments when the 
weary and exhausted can alone find time to go and 
juaff them, and be refveshed. It ie exeept as we have 
mentioned for the members while Congress is sit- 
ting, exactly as if you were to puta pad tock on the 
handle of the pump in the day time, and to take it off 
atnight ! The public servanis whose labors commence 
at nine, might pass two hours there in the morning, 
ind long afiernoons of the sammer, with recreation 
ind venefit to the mind, if not to the body. It was 
there atsuch hours, thatwe hoped to gather much for 
ihe amasement, and, peradventure, something for the 
instruction. of our agricultural readers. ‘To those who 
read with a view to cater for the public, the liberty 
to take ont one book ata ume, affurds but a meagre 
advantage. He wishes to refer, in the Library from 
oboe book to another, having to consult numerous au- 
thorities, and to make many eXiracts, in the prepara- 
tion of a single essay or memoir, We hope, and can- 
not doubt, that the committee on the Library, will 
uke measures to have it open at least from sun to sun. 


—~ a 
“MAKE ROOM FOR POSTERITY.” 


The editor of the Baltimore Clipper, in reply to 
| correspondent using the signature ‘‘Posterity,’’ says, 
“we make room for Posierity.”’ 

Well, just what our brother does, has been done 
before him from time immemorial. Cain wandered to 
‘make room for posterity ’’ Israel sojourned in the 
desert and possessed Canaan to “make room for pos- 
terity.’ Aineas the pious wandered into Italy to 
“make room for posierity,”’ ‘The poor Indian,” who 
has sat down quietly in his wigwam to sinuvke the 
pipe of peace, and, see his semi-civilizatinn prosper 
around hin—he, too, is admonished thatethe whites 
need his land to ‘make room for their posterity.”’ He 
goes reluctantly to the distant west, half pleased with 
the idea of hunting grounds that will afford “room for 
posterity.’” The posterity of the Indian !!—poor, 
waning, tapering cone—its broad base the whole soil 

ithe new world —its point lost im some peninsula that 

fades into the distant Pacific. Vhe deep foundatioas 
Which our aged men are laying for habitations yet tw 
‘ise, and the finished saloons and ornamented bhalle— 
wWhatare these but “room fur posterity 7” 

We followed, only a few days since, into a richly 
ordameuted burying ground, the body of one who, for 
vears, had filled a large space in the pnbhe eye; and 
Whit n they had jowered into the narrow resiing and 
decaying plice the coffin of the great man, and coy- 
ered it partially with earth, our procession, turning to 
iss Oul, met another following a young maiden to her 
‘ast earthly home. As we had passed the mourning 
throng, marshalled into a funeral train, one whom we 


iad long known, shook his head in mournful recog- 


Uon, and seemed to say of oir errands thither - ‘we 
have come tus make room for posterity.’ ” 

“Room at thy hearth, O mother,” said one of the 
sWeelest poets of our time, as he started, full of filial 
affection, 0 place his new bride in a daughter's po- 
siton. “Room at thy hearth.” He came and found 
acne room The beloved one, the apostrophizé d 

ther, had passed away to*‘make room for her pos- 
terity.’ 
capen oe crowding onward—all are passing a- 
pa ee ayy room for our posterity.” We are to be 
whole Nina. ike the guthered herbage, so that the 
occupy wg of our six thousand years will seem to 
stitutes eke than the single generation that con- | 
and.enmpon Dentoviay. Below the sod, we lie sull 
waderstond pha 7 true equality of flesh and blood is 
enaceis.d illustrated there, while above, ample 

5 ®manded, and acres are required for a single 


the rich and poor lic down together,’ that they may 
‘“‘make room for their posterity.’ 

Even we who write and moralize as we pass along, 
and look back at the troop that demand our place, and 
fee! that we too have the duty to perform and the debt 
to pay, and tring up Our mantle with decaying 
energies, we hope there is room for us where there are 
“many mansions,” and in that hope we prepare, like 
our professional brother, to “make room fot our pos- 








| terity."—U. 8S. Gazette. 


—>—— 
ROOT CULTURE. 


Mr. Epiror,—Light and darkness are not more oppo- 
site, than the testimony for and against the value of the 
beet as winter provender for stock ; but the question, as 
to the expediency of making some provision of this nature 
for that trying seasun, ought long ago to have been settled 
in the affirmative, for it is ** admitted by agricaltarists in 
England that the introduction of the root culture there, 
hus effected as grevt achunge in the prosperity of the 
landed interest, as the application of steam has produced 


in the results of mechanical ingenuity ;’’ and this is not a 


mere ‘‘assertion,’’ as intimated by your correspondent 
Z. Y. at p. 292 of the Cabinet—it is a fact, fully sus- 


tained ample proof. 


‘The past winter has been most trying ; many cattle and 
sheep have perished for want of food, and the saflerings of 
their owners must have second only to those of their poor 
Young cattle have been purchased at the price 
it bas cost to winter them, while cows have brought no 
If this state of things does not 


animals. 


more than $15 a head ! 
operate as a caution,and induce as to cultivate some kind 
of root-crop for the coming winter, we, and not oar cattle, 
ought to bear the consequences. In late numbers of the 
Albany Cultivator, attacks have been made against the 
sugr-beet, by men whose judgement and veracity are 
above all suspicion they assert. that from fair experiment, 
they bave found it an almost worthless crop fur the fer ding 
of stock, particularly hogs ; while Mr. A. 
Buflalo—whose judgment, experience and veracity, no one 
who knows him will cali in question—declares, in answer 
to these attacks, that he considersthe beet as one of the 
most valuable of roots for this parpose. He seys: 

**Now, | have not only my own taste for three years, 
to prove that the sugar beet raised in and about Ruffalo is 
exceedingly sweet and nutritions, butcan bring an hun- 
dred witnesses, any time, to corroborated the assertion, 
rom their own daily experience. ‘I'he blood-beet cannot 
compare with the sweet Silesian, and they are never 
boiled in a pot by themselves, that there is not a sweet 
syrup left at the bottom, almost of the thicknees and 
agreeable taste of sugar molasses; which, in my opinion, 
requires only to be clarified and granulated to make good 
sagur. And as food foc stock, f know that, even when 
led saw to cows, they considerably add to the quantity, 
and especially to the quality of the milk, making the bat- 
ler as sweet, and almost as yellow as that produced from 


fresh summer grass, keeping them, with the addition of 


hay alone, in the best possible order ; and the young stock 
on the same food were as fat, as fine and glossy in coat, 
as when on Summer pasture. Bot their most important 
use is as fool for hogs: the first winterl fed them with po- 
taloes to my grown swine, when raw ; the second win- 
ter, on beets alone, thrown on the ground, and I did not 
notice any difference whatever during these two seasons , 





B. Allen of 


ficiently moist in a cammon season. 


falls trom the clouds. 


CULTIVATION OF POTATOES. 
Perhaps there is no vegetable on the cultivation of 


which more has been written than on that of the po- 
tato ; yet the practices of farmers are so variant that 
their product bear no comparison with each other— 
while sume will harvest six or seven hundred bushels 
from an acre, others are content with one hundred. 
The potato crop is eut short from two principal cau- 
ses, and a remedy lies within the reach of every 


cultivator ; these two causes are, compactness of the 
soil, and a want of sufficient moisture. It may be 
objected that although every farmer may contrive 4 
keep his soil light and porous, yet the want of rain is 


not easily remedied, and thatina dry season we must 
be content with the harvest of only one fourth of a 
good crop. But is this true? 
a dry season? 


Is there no remedy for 


It is well known to all who are in the habit of 


observing the effects of cultivation, that deep plough- 


ing and frequen: tilling will keep almost any soil sul- 
It is not true 
that our potatoes yield in proportion to the wet which 
We have known summers so 
wet as to cut short the potato harvest, But cultiva- 
tiun is a remedy for excessive moisture as well as 
for a want of it; and none can obtain such harveste 
as he who repeatedly stirs the surface of the earth. 

It should be borne in mind that high manuring ; 
will not always ensure a good harvest; and partica- 
larly if the manure be coarse and be buried in the 
hill. {t often happens that we find more potatoes in 





a hill which has had no manure applied to it than 
in one which has been loaded with a torkfull. 

Greenseward pioughed in the spring lies light and 
will yield us good harvests of corn, for this vegeta. 
ble seldom suflers for want of moisture; but if the 
summer be dry we seldom obtain good harvests o1 
potatoes from lund ploughed at such a season. For 
potatoes greev-sward should always be ploughed in 
the fall, and when done in.a periect manner, it will 
need no ploughing in the spring; the barrow will 
prepare it for the seed, and if a good coating of row- 
en, of rye straw, or of old stack bay was spread on 
before ploughing, and turned in with the green rowem, 
the bed for the potatoes will be much improved. 
Compost manure, which may be harrowed in, may 
be spread on the furrows to the spring, and during 
summer tillage this will be thoroughly imcorporaicd 
with the soil. 

When land is thus prepared for potatoes, a furrow 
should be struck of such a depth as to bring the tep 
of the hill on a level with the field; no high hil) 
should be made up unless we fear the effects of a 
flood of water; for we want all the moisture which a 
level surface will give us in a dry time, and the po- 
tatoes will seek their own bed in the underside of 
the furrow if we will not raise bolsters too high for 
them on the upper side. 

Frequent ploughing end hoeing among the rows 
will have a better effect to preserve a due degree of 
moisture than all the water we could sprinkle on an 
acre if we should devote half our time to the work. 
Tolerabl+ good land well prepared in this way will 
seldom suffer for want of moisture.—Boston Cultiva- 














. . . } 
each time they were kept in as good flesh as 1 ever wish | 


to have breeders. The third winter—the Jast—l com- 


| 


) menced cooking them, and have steamed beets alone, aud | 


fed them to the pig of two months und the grown animal of | 
| four years; buttu the last-mentioned I gave a stinted | ™u' h baseness to other women. 


| allowance, or they would get too fat for breeding, while 


to the former, with the addition of a trifling quantity of 


corn, | never saw animals thrive better, or remain more 
| contentedly ;—they would fill themselves and lie in their 
straw, a8 contented as puppies and whist as mice: I have 
sometines steamed a wmaxture of carrots, potatoes and 
beets,and found as a general rule, thatthe pig would first 
pick out the beets, next the potatoes, and only eat the 
carrots last—and this is experience, and not mere theory. 
I like not this jumping at conclusion from partial exper- 


tor man and beast, almost totally worthless! And yet 
this despised root, with a little straw, makes most of the 
English beef and mutton! I once told a neighbour that | 
cultivated pamkins a good deal, and found them good food 
for swine : he replied. ‘they never did any thing for mine 
but scour them.’ I would ask, what would he the pro- 
bable analysis of clover? Not much, I fancy, but water; 
and yet my hogs will keep fat upon it in summer and 
grow well. Lconclude, therefore, by saying, if these 
geatiemen’s stock does not thrive on Sugar beet, they 
must have been deceived in their seed’ or they have not 
the right sort of stock to feed upon them.” 

Much, however, no doubt depends on soil and ciream- 
stances ; and in all probability it will be found that the 
crop will be more nutritious and keep better, if the sow- 
ing be delayed antil June, the cleanest and most conven- 
ient seed-bed being a rye stubble, well dunged, and plant- 
ed the moment the crop is remoyed J. G. Farmers’ 








» Ying, ae a 
& The true democracy is in the grave: ‘tihere 
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iments. It has been maintained, that ruta baga, by anal- worsl sense that sho 
ysis, was but little else than wood, and therefore, as food PUFe fernale mind. 
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tor. 


—<r>-— 

LADIES—THINK OF THIS. 

“Vile men owe much of their vileness 
of character who hardly ever scruple to receive them 
into their society if the men be rich. talented and fash- 


ionable, even though they have been guilty of ever so 


to women 


book’ —and truer 


Who said that? Itis “true as a 
than a great many books which are written in these 
days, and that do not contain halt so much value as is 
embraced in the foregoing paragaph. It is astonishing 
to us that ladies, both married and unmarried, who 
appear to value their characters and who certain!y 
move with mach ton in society, will receive into their 
parties and caress— nay, will not hesitate to be seen 
in public placess, arm in arm with men whose char- 
acters are pretty well understood to be bad in the 
uld be odious and abominableto a 
We have seen the society of such 
people honored and preferred over men of exemplary 
characters, merely because the latter could not be 
called rich or fashionable. Such an error as this in 
the female sex is a positive injury to the cause of sound 
morals. Ladies need not wonder at) the iniquity 
there is inthe other sex, as long as they donot make 
guilt a disqualifying circumstance againstthem. They 
should scorn even the approach of such wretches—for 
wretches they are, though high in office and rich as 
Cresus—and repel their presence as an affront and 
insult to their sex. Letihem do this, and the ewily 
would sdon fall to the ignominious level to whie 
their infamous conduct should reduce them. We 
would not be unjust in this matter, but really we never 
can see ladies of quality allowing themselves under 
any circumstaces,in the company of men whose chast- 
ity is suspected, without having our own fears that all 
is not innocent on their own side. A woman, as well as 
a man, should be known by the company she keeps.— 


Rural Repository. 
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MAINE FARMER, 

















— AGRICULTURAL. 


 WINTERING SHEEP ON OAT STRAW AND 
OATS. 


Messrs. Enirors—i will tell you and your readers 
one of the ways Ihave adopted to economise. It is 
simply keeping sheep through the winter om oats and 
oat straw. Winter coming, and perceiving that I had 
not sufficient hay to keep my sheep (more than 300) 
on that exclusively, and not willing to sell my stock at, 
a sacrifice, I was obliged to enter upon an ied ex- 
periment, of wintering one-fourh on oats and the straw, 
thrashed. I am happy to say I have succeeded far be- 
yond my expectations. 

I have fed to a flock of 105 ewes, (with lamb,) the 
past winter, one bushel of clean oats per day, and straw 
three times ; and from many years’ experience in sheep 
husbandry, 1 say in all candor and honesty, I never 
succeeded so well in keeping up fine condition, none | 
have died, and neither have I pereeived that any (not | 
ina single instance) scoured,which I was fearful would | 
be the case. I have, with some care, drawn up the | 
following estimate of wintering 100 sheep on hay. 1 
think, taking one year with an other, it will be found 
nearly or quite correct. L allow fourteen tops is suffi- 
cient to keep 100 sheep through the winter and spring, 
admitting at onee, however, that they may be, and of- 
ten are kept on much less quantity—ata tremendous 
loss sometimes to the grower. If fed fourtemjtons, you 
will perceive that eight acres is necessary, seodusing| 
one and three-fourths tons per acre. Fine hay I give | 
greatly the preference for sheep; and meadow, that | 
produces more than the above quantity, (1# tons,) Ido | 
not consider exactly the right kind for sheep. 


























14 tons of good hay is worth $6 per ton, $84 00 
Expence A prartion. eight acres, say 14 00 
$98 00 
Now look at the other side of the picture— 
Expence of plowing eight acres, $8 00 
Seed for the same, 16, bushels, at 2s., is 4 00 
Sowing and draging, 3 00 
Cutting and securing, say 8 00 
Threshing, 12 00 
Estimating it to produce 40 bushels per 
acre, is 320 bushels, worth 2s., 80 00 
$115 00 


{ have fedmy sheep one bushel per day, 150-days, 
which deducted from the estimated yield, would leave 
a surplus of 170 bushels, at 23 is $42.50,which deduct- 
ed from the whole cost of production, would show the 
expence of wintering 100 sheep on oats and the straw 


to be $75.50—showing an aetual saving of $25 ia the | 


expence of wintering one flock of sheep. Brother 

furmer, is not my plan, based on experience, worth a- 

dopting ? C.M. 
Ludloville, April, 1841. Albany Cult. 


—_>>-—_~- 
COWS AS BEASTS OF DRAUGHT. 

It seems some what odd, that while we have com- 
pelied the horse, the ox, the mule, the ass, and even 
the dog, to work as beasts of draught, the cow should 
have been generally overlooked. Whether the ex- 
periment may have*been tested, and found to fail, I 
know not; but certain it is, thatinstances are very 
rare in this country, where the cow tay be seen toil- 
ing as the horse. Extraordinary, however, as it may 
be, afew years ago, a cow was to be seen on the 
banks of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, pulling a 
boat along with comparative ease, and a proportionate 
degree of gravity; thus furnishing the boatman with 
both labour and milk. 

I'he Fiemings, too, are beginning to make use of 
the cow as a beast of draught, and thut animal is made 
to cart, plongh, and drill, for perhaps five or six hours 
per day. And it will be readily granted, I presume, 
that plenty of work of a suitable nature for the cow 
to execnte, may mostly be found on any farm. 

I know owr farmers are slow to adopt any practice 
which is strange to them, hence the tardy progress of 
arricolture; others, again, will eondemn untried what- 
ever is recommended to them; which perhaps will be 
the case with the subject in bp zen Such, howev- 
er, nust not he heeded, for if they are so wilfully ob- 
tuse as to stand in their own light, the same must lie 
in themselves. There is nothing particularly startl- 
ing in a case of this sort. If acow can be made to 
work a few hours a day, without lessening the quanti- 
ty of her milk, why should nos her Jabour be accepta- 





| elsewhere too, and a man is not to be blamed for us- 


ble? But of course it is the small farmer who is 
most likely to profit by it or the laborer who may have 
his acre or two of land, a cow or two, but no horse; 
and, asa matter of course, for such only is the hint 
intended, 

In laying this subject before your readers I antici- 
pate the return of infermation which must be valua- 
ble; I have seen in your Magazine, at various times, 
papers on the disease of stock, evidently the produe- 
tions of able veterinarians, and it is likely that those 
individuals could well ascertain the propriety or im- 
propriety of so usingthe cow. I earnestly hope some 
of those gentlemen will take up the question, and 
give a definitive opinion on the matter at the outset ; 
and if the cow can really be made more useful than 
she now is, I hope the practice will be introduced. 
These are the times for economy on the farm and 


ing proper means to lessen his outlay ; hoping, there- 
fore, that the subject will meet the attention of rea- 
sonable men, “ who look before they leap,” and who 
will not hesitste to express their opinions decidedly 
on it, I remain, Sir, yours, &c., Inquirer. 
Farnsworth, Lancashire, Murch 23, 1840. 
British Farmer’s Magazine. 


—eQe— 
PROTECTION AGAINST DROUGHT. 


In tillage, the best protection against drought that ean 
be conveniently practised to a great extent, is frequent 
stirring the earth, so as to keep it light and loose, In 
this way, the earth at the surface is in many smal! par- 
tices, which serve as a non-conductor of moisture, & 
retains it below, where the roots obtain a supply. 

On the contrary, when the earth is hard and com- 
pact, the moisture is readily conducted off through it, 
even to a great depth in a very diy time. As an il- 
lustration, if one end of a long bar of iron be put into 
a fire, the heat will readily pass to the other end ; but 
if that bar be cut into pieces of an inch or less in 
Jength, and laid along in the manner of a bar, the pie- 
ces would touch in some places, and in others there 
would be a smatl space between them ; and on heat- 
ing one end, the other would not be affected, as the 
heat would not pass but a small space through the 
pieces, 

Again, we will supposed that a fire of intense heat 
be made on a block of iron, that is four feet square, 
and teu feet high, the body ef iron would fast become 
heated downward, even to the bottom. Now, if that 
iron should be cut or broken into fine pieces, and a 
bedy of iron formed of these pieces, of the same size 


TAN. 
In the Yankee Farmer of May 15, No. 20, it ; 
ed, is tanners bark useful for manure 2 he soda 
ed, it is, if properly putrified, or decomposed, ; 
farm in Westbrook, Mame, @ great quantity of tan. 
ner’s bark was applied on land of a clay subsoil It 
was spread about four inches thick. It was then torn. 
ed in with a plough cutting about fourteen inches 
deep, which would take ten inches of the natura} 
grouid, ‘Then another, and hke dressing was spread 
and turned in, in the same manner. The Jand was 
then sowed to grain and seeded down. It has been 
mowed now fer over thirty years, and is said to have 
averaged more than two tons to the acre. If a plen 
of it be put on and turned in, and then left undisturb. 
ed, there is no doubt but that it will decompose fast 
enough to answerall the purposes of manure. The 
saw-dust of the saw-tmills, which is all now wasted, if 
saved, which could be done, at very little expense and 
trouble, would be a very valuable and useful manure 
if plentifully used, turned in, and left undisturbed to 
ferment, decompose and fertilize the soil. The great 
error and fault of farming now is, that the farmers 
think all their !abor is lost if they do not get the full 
return of all the outlay, the »resent year. This sys- 
tem wil! always keep both the farmer and the owners 
poor.—Portland May, 18, 1841. PHILO, 
Yankee Farmer. 


eae 
CANKER WORMS. 


Ma, Storer—The following remarks on the Can- 
ker Worm this season, hastily drawn up by me, are at 
your service, if you deem them worth prinuny. 

This pest of human society and destroyer of the 
beauties of rural taste and of the fruits of industry aud 
toil, still progresses in destrucuve triumph, in spite of 
al! the ingenuity arrayed against it. 

The backwardness uf the season this spring gave 
the fullage its growth faster than it did the worms, 
and many congratulated themselvos that onr trun 
trees were not this year te be robbed of their fruut, 
nor our shade trees clothed in the habiliments of sack- 
cloth. But these expectations are to be disappointed, 
as already many of the fruit and shade trees mi this 
vicinity have become nearly leafless. : 

The leaden troughs have not this year, in some 
instances, been as effective a protectation as. they 
were the last, owing to less vigilance, or the impaired. 
condition of the stuffing between the strough and the 
tree. L have about a dozen trees furnished with these 
troughs, and have been very attentive to their con- 








as the block, and a fire of a like degree of heat made 
thereon, the heat would work down slowly, after pen- 
etrating a small distance through the many particles, 
and the air intervening between them. We give this 
as the theory. It is the practice, as in all other things, 
that we rely on as the foundation of trve science. 
There is in a dry time, @ greet quantity of moisture 


in the earth, that is continually rising and passing off 


in evaporation ; and in a great measure, by a non-con- 
ductor of moisture at the surface, the plants wil! suffer 
comparatively but little. This'is abundantly shown in 
practice, 

Those who have not witnessed from experiments 
and observation the advantages of fine loose earth on 
the surface, as a protection of plants against drought, 
would not be likely to suppose its effects so great as 
it is, though the theory is plausible and reasonable. 
Corn and other vegetables that have been well hoed 
in extremely dry times, have flourished well, while 
some parts !eft for experiment were nearly destroyed 
by drought. 

We noticed the powerful effects of this protection 
last season. We cultivated a few acres, mostly dry 
land, and the drought was severe indeed. Where the 
soil was frequently stirred and kept light and loose on 
the top, there was a constant moisture a short distance 
from the top ; but where the earth remained unmoved, 
it dried to a great depth. 

A narrow strip, running across the piece, was left 
for turneps, and remained unplovghed. On this the 
soil became dry below the usual depth of ploughing, 
and the weeds were almost dead for want of moisture, 
while at the side, weeds of the same kind in the edge 
of the ploughed ground, where fresh and@ vigorous, 
and the soil was dry on!y a few inches on the surface. 

Where some grain was sowed, the earth was dry 
down six or seven inches ; while by the side of it, 
where the soil was often stirred, it was dned down 
only three or four inches. And im this: latter case, 
the moist earth had a good degree of moisture, while 
the former contained but little. 

On this subject, an intelligent cultivator observed, 
that he would rather have six men among lands, stir- 
ring the earth to keep it loose and fine, in severe 








drought, tham to have the same number of hands en- 
gaged im watering ‘he plants.— Yankee Farmer. 


dition from August to May ; but I have had so many 
Canker Worms on these trees as tu be obliged. fre- 
quently this season to thrash them off with poles, aud 
I have come to the conclusion that it is ulierly iW- 
practicable for human fallibility to afford the vigiiauce 
neeessary to insure perlect protection by means ol 
these troughs. If they are all well filled aud kept 
level, the stuffing between them and the trees will 
now and then to your surprise be found defective. A 
stick, or a leaf, or a bit of bark, will form a bridge, or 
snow or ice on the north side of tne tree will not be 
afiected by the sun, which.has set the insect in motion 
on the south side, and he crawls around and crosses 
on the ice. Orin summer time, a shrub or bush mwy 
have grown a few inches, so as to reach on to the tree 
above the lead, unobserved; or a failing worm may 
leave a web across the trough, which a worm ascend: 
ing readily finds. 

Some of my trees were thoroughly isolated in every 
particular against thin insect, and still abound 1 
worms; hence [ lave good reason to believe that the 
insect must have dropped on to the sea-weed stuffing, 
and burrowed in it and bybernated there. On tis 
account the stuffing of the troughs should be renewed 
every year in July or august, and moved a few inch- 
es from where it has been, to prevent injury to the tree, 
which would undoubtedly be wateria'ly injured, if nol 
girdled afier a few years, by the exclusion of the alr 
by this band around it. 

The best mode of attacking effectually the Canker 
Worms as they now are, is the very laborious # 
disagreeable one of dislodging them by a sudden J" 
on the smaller limbs with a pole, and carrying the pole 
afterward wader the tree—take the worms by the 
webs, and jet an assistant ran a stick along the under- 
side of the pole, and lend them all in a heap, and then 
kill by stepping on them, ffthey are scattered on ® 
smooth surface or dry ground, in bright sun-shine 
mid-day, when the temperature of the air is avout 1 
or a little more, they will squirm and hop about 4s | 
it were “fun alive but the heat will! be fatal to most 
of them in less than five minutes. f 4 

A statement wae made last year, of a practice §#! 
to be effectual in Philadelphia, of throwing a decocto? 
of tobaeco into the trees, and having had the ao 
fact mentioned to me this spring by one who wee” 
it and found it effectual, I resorted to it, and made ® 
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ee 
> 
i ix hands of tobacco) od 
ay strong decoction of five or six hands 
og Be sorte of water, and threw it with a green| yo 
house syringe 
worms strung d 
on to the groun 


own as if jarred, and ween taken off 
d they crawled away unhurt. Tobace 
-o will kill any thing immersed in it, or applied ef. 
jectually,—bws here is the difficulty, to have it adhere is 
jong enough.—At any rate, it was of no usein the in-| 5, 
stance referred to, 
were rendered inedible by tt, as they continued plenty | ge 
io the ree afterwards, w 

Some of my evergreens, particularly the Baleam | w 
Pine, are this year infested with the aphis, causing} bl 


the leaves to curl. A decoction of the tobacco thrown | erately till there are no particles to be seen floating up- 
hem, and after half an hour washed off with soap- | on the surface.” 
[t seems to me evident, t 
separated from the milk, it v 


uh t , - 
sods, and then with clean water, was effectual in clear- 


ing them. Here the insect occupied the axils of the 
eaves, and they and the tobacco remained together, 


so that they were mostly immersed in it. k 


Toads are great devourers of the Canker Worm. It} ica at night, (and the quicker the operation i : 
; peration is per 
is amusing to see numbers of them, Just at night, under formed the ace) we strain it into the cheese tub aad 
ihe trees, cramming and feasting themselves with | pa: in the rennet—as the milk when it first comes from 
the cow is in precisely the right temperature to set. 


them. Yours, A. 5. M. 
Farmer’s Gazelte. I 


—<>— 
RAISING FLAX. 


your valuable paper since its commencement, and | 
irust much benefited. 1 greatly rejoice that you have 
been su liberally supported by the mtelligent tarmers 
of the “land of steady habits,” in your undertaking 


for the furtherance of our agricultural interests. I , 


success, I regret much that the raising and spinning 


of flax has gone into general disuse and neglect.| management of milk, must know that warming it af- 
Having discoutiuned it myself for several years, the | ter it has cvoled, gives it a tendency to sour the quick- 
last year | determined to make a last effort, (having| er. Any person who will take the trouble to try the 
now reached a good old age,) and it was crowned with | experiment, will find that curd made from milk warm 
I sowed three-fourths of a bushei | from the cow, will keep sweet much longer than that 


abundant success, 
of seed upoa about 90 rods of land, composed of moist 
red loamy soil, from which I gathered about 230 Ibs. 
of flax, the finest and strongest that ever graced a 
spiuning wheel, I ca'eulated that the flax will bring 
about $28, and the seed $10 more,—in all $38. The 
crop of flax was about twice as valuable as a crop of 
oats, sown side by side with it, upon soil of the same 
description, and under the same cultivation. 
I do not write this because | thirk itis a remarka- 
ble crop, but to show my brother farmers that flax can 
be raised and spun now, as well as 50 years ago. | 
hope. Mr. Editor, that we shall soon become so civiliz- 
ed as to lay aside the piano, &c. and take up the dis 
tuff instead. ‘Then, aud not till then, shall we. behold 
health blooming upon the cheeks and sparkling from 

the eyes of our fairest of the fair. 

Your friend and well wisher. 
HEZEKIAH JOHNSON, 

Hamden, May 15, 1841. 

Farmer's Gazette 


a ee 
RESUSCITATING OLD ORCHARDS. 
Old orchards that have been many years in pasture, 
aud that have been neglected until the trees have be- 
gun lo retrograde, their trunks and branches become 
covered with moss, and the fruit they produce are 
sinall and. worthless, require careful: management to 
bring thein intova proper state again. Let them be 
now carefully pruned—remove no large branches 
hat can be permitted to remain; but such as chafe, 
(he one against the other, or are evidently diseased, 
must come out ; cover the wound with a mortar form- 
ed of equal parts of clay and cow-dung, and a little 
chopped straw—prune away al! branches that hang 
low enough for cattle to browse’ on them; and thin 
ont the top so as to allow the sunto reach every part 
of it. Scrape off all the moss and scaly bark from 
the trunk and limbs, and wash the whole with strong 
soepsuds, If any water sprouts, or young shoots 
appear on the limbs during summer, prune them off in 
July; In Angust, let the sod be turned under by 
double ploughing, and towards the end of the month, 
Sow it down in rye—if a good cout of manure can be 
added, so much the better. In the April following, 
sow down in clover, the rye having afforded a good 
bite to the cows during the fall and winter. As the 
rye ripens, pasture it off with hogs—and'the next sea- 
*on your old orchard, that had become almost worth. 
ess, wil] repay al] this extra labor. 
Young orchards would be the better of the same 
Course of treatment once in five years—farther than 
that they ought not to require more than a verv slight 
praning any one season — Far. & Gardener’s Almanac. 


Gem 
CHEESE MAKING. 
Messrs Eprrors :-—Commuaications are occasional- 


e full of worms. The } farmers can int 
onto a plum tree full of wor e whiphalwilibes 


the following, i 
corner of your F 


and ] can not say that the leaves\p Pp. Bill, int 


incorporated with it again, as themilk as soon as ta- 


table spoonful is sufficient fora pantul of milk. The 
tub should: then be covered with a cloth, and allowed 
Mr. Editor,—I have been a sobscriber and reader of| to stand undisturbed—in about 40 minutes it will eog- 
" ulate. Itis then carefully cut, the tub again covered 
and left to stand till morning. When the tub is want- 
ed for the morning's milk, the night’s curd is dipped 
into the cheese basket, or cheese sink, to drain, and 


; cua | rennet is then put on, going through the same process 
consider it the imperious duty uf every farmer to ID-| .. With the night's milk. 


turm his neighbor farmer of his success, to stimulate | the twocurds are puttogether, scalded and salted ac- 
un to make like exertions, and to hope for triumphant | cording to the discretion of the maker. 


this, it saves the time and trouble of skimming and 


assume a belligerent attitude so quick, as to see the 


















tical experiments.—As 
a medium through which 
r views upon the various 
eir high culling, 1 submit 
it worthy of occupying a 


of making c 
ur journal is 


c posed by your correspondents, 
e tub over night, and warm it 
stirring in the cream. Mr. 
er number of the New Genes- 
the morning take off the cream 
ith a skimmer, and’put it in a vesse! by itself; then 
arm the milk, ora of it, over a slow fire till about 
ood heat ; then pour inghe cream, and stir 1t moder- 


The plan gen 
to strain the 
the morning, 


e Farmer, says; 





n the cream is once 
er be su throughly 


en from the cow. 
Our method is this : Immediately after the cows are 


{ the reunet is good, and properly prepared, a large 


he morning's milk strained into the same tub. The 


hen sufficiently drained, 


Those who have had the least experience in the 


which has been warmed over the fire ; and, besides 
warming. Nothing will make a good cheese maker 


skimmer flourished over the cheese tub. 
From a long experience in a moderate sized dairy, 
I am persuaded that in ne way can so much, or cheese 
of so good quality be made, as to set the milk while 
warm fromthe cow. Yours, £. BISHOP. 
Attica, Genessee co. April, 1341. 
P. 8. While upon the subject connected with cows, 
let me suggest to your correspondents who occasional- 
ly send you the quantity of melk given by a particular 
vow, to give it in pounds, and not in quarts. It can 
be dune much easier, and with greater accuracy ; and 
not only so, but in the latter case itis too ofien guess- 
ed at, or measured, froth and all, in bruised and batter- 
ed quart measures.—New Gen. Farmer. 
—>—— 
ART OF LITHOGRAPHY. 
The principle of the art, in the first place, is based 
upon chemival affinity. The “upressiou (uniike an 
engraving on copper or wood) is obtained from a flat 
curtace. The stones used are either grained or pol- 
ished. The grainea’stone is prepared by wetting the 
surface of the stone, and, through a fine wire sieve, 
sifting some sand on the face or surface of the stone. 
Another stone is then taken with the smooth surface 
downwards, and laid upon the one which has received 
the sand, and both are rubbed. together with a circu- 
lar motion, to produce the requisite grain. The 
stones, when thus prepared, are used for drawing as 
with a pencil and paper. The lithographic chalk is 


renders it insoluble in water. 


maining on the stone. 


handed over to the printer, who, in the first instance, 
wasles the surface of the stone equally with a spunge 
and water—the drawing, by reason of the grease, re-|the habits of Americans, which strike the foreign 
A roller, covered with com- | observer with more force, than the extravagant con- 
mon printer’s ink, is then passed over the stove. which | sumption of fuod—and more especially of meat—troly 


and the collar of the coat below that of the vest, the 
wearer has only to walk out in the rain with his back 
to the storm, aud his body and under clothes will find 
themselves in a current of water which will speedily 
do the work of bathing and washing. The inquiry 
sugyests itself whether the same principle of economy 
might not be adopted in shingling the dandy’s neck & 
shoulders. Should our house carpenters put the butts 
of the shingles upwards, and thus afford passages for 
rain water down within the waijs, enough of it (provi- 
ded the boarding was not too tight,) might run down 
the ceiling to keep it well washed, and thus save the 


labor of scouring. We see no reason why the princi- 
ple would not work ag well on the house, as on one’s 
neck and shoulders. 


- 

TRADE AND TRapesman. If there is any one thing 
more than another in the business of life which we 
utterly detest, it is that abominable practice so preva- 
lent among tradesman, of having as many prices for 
their goods as there are purchasers. Who of our 
readers that visit Boston for the purchase of any ar- 
ticles, will not bear witness to the inconvenience and 
vexalio nding the purchase of goods with the 
value whic vy are nnacquainted. Bantering and 
screwing in the purchase and sale of goods is disyrace- 
ful to trade, and alike i. jurious to both buyer and sel- 
ler. Honest countryman, ignorant of the arts of trade, 
may be once, or perhaps twice cheated, but they soon 
learn to avoid such stores altogether. The trader, tow 
vfien deserves the name of cheat and knayve, so often 
applied. Qn the other hand, let traders deal fairly, 
with unifurin and honest prices, and the public will 
soon convince them by their pxtronage, that ‘“‘Hones- 
ty is the best policy.” The one price system has been 
adopted by Messrs. Kimbal] & Phelps, No. 28 Wash- 
ington street, Boston—their store is supplied with 
Dry Goods of good quality, and as their system is 
commendable, we recommend them to our readers, 
when in the city, to make them a call, and judge for 
themselves.—[ Yankee Farmer.} 


<j 
Lacquer to imitate Gilding.—Take eight ounces ot 
amber and two ounces of gum-lac, melt them in sep- 
‘arate vessels, and mix them wel} together; then add 
half a pound of drying linseed oil; into a pint via! 
put half a pint of spirit of turpentine, and digest in it 
a little saffron ; when the color is extracted, strain the 
liquor, and add sum tragacanth and annotio, finely 
powdered, and in small quantities at a time, till the re- 
quired tone of colour is produced ; then mix this col- 
oring matter with the above ingredients, and shake 
them well together, till a perfect union takes place. 
If this varnish be laid over silver leaf or tinfoil, it wiil 
be difficult to distinguish it by the eye from gold.— 
Am Repertory. 
—f>—. 

Zincing Copper and Brass.—Mr. Boettiger has 
succeeded in covering plates and wires of copper, 
brass, pins, &c. with a briiliant coating of zinc. His 
method is as follows:—Granulated zine is preprared 
by pouring the fused metal into a heated iron mortar, 
and stirring it rapidly with the pestle untill it is solidi- 
fied. The metal thus granulated ia placed in a por- 
celain capsule, orin some other non metallic’ vessel, 
A saturated solution of sal-ammoniac is poured over it; 
the mixture is boiled ; the ebjects to be rendered white 
are now placed in it, previously dipped in dilute hy- 
drochloric acid: ina few minutes they are covered 
with a brilliant coating of zinc, which it is very diffi- 
cult to remove by friction. The galvanic action is 
thus explained: The double chloride of zinc and am- 
monia formed is decotnposed by the zine and the 


made of tallow, wax, soap and lamp-black to color it. | plate of copper; the chlorine disengaged frem the sat 

The polished stones required for writing imitation of | ammoniae goes to the zinc; the ammonia is disen- 
pen-and-ink sketches, are prepared by rubbing the | gaged in the form of gas, and the undecomposed sal- 
stone with pumice stone and water. ‘The process, as | ammoniac combines with the chloride of zinc to form 
an example,.is to draw a given subject with the chalk | the double chloride, a very soluble and easily decom- 
above mentioned upon the grained stone; a solution! posed salt. If then an exeess of zinc exists in the so. 
of nitrous acid is then poured over it which unites |/ution in contact with the electro-negative copper, the 
with and nullifies the soap in the chalk or pencil, and | salt is decomposed into its elements, and the reduced 
The stone is then | zinc is deposited on the negative copper.— Atheneum. 


_—~ 
CoNnsSUMPTION OF MBAtT—There are few things in 


is not even soiled, because one part (the érawing) is 
greasy and the other wet ; the ink thus passes to the 
drawing on'y, Damp paper is then put over it, and 
the whole is placed ina press which runs over the 
stone ; the drawing passes from the stone to the paper, 
and thus a great quantity of impressions are taken.— 
Cor of Mech & Cchem. 
-—— 
The newest bathing and washing Apparatus.—We 


we may be called a carnivorous people—With all our 
outery about hard times, the quantity of provisions 
consomed in America would support, in health, treble 
our population in Europe. The vast consumption of 
meat is not only wasteful, but injurious to health, aud 
to-activity, of body and mind. The body if made of 
iron, would be unable to perform all the functions 
impesed upon it at one time—especially is it, we 
should suppose, withont pretending to any science on 





notice in the recent werk of the tailors, a very econo- 








ly made through your paper, giving the est meth. 


micakstyle.. The vest collar-bcing below the cravat, | 


the eubjeet, deleterions to eat meat suppers—or to 
eat mheavy meal immediately preceding any neces- 
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sary action of body and mind—How well this is proved | which distilled last year 26 
by the experience of the turf—Suppose a race to be | of two gallons for every ma 
made for a heavy sum, half forfeit, and om going into | Country. 1 he business is ca 
his stable, the trainer finds that although he is sure |'? Pouneyivanis,exceading io 
that his nag is the better horse, the groom has been ben gre in the Union.. There are 
bribed to give him a gallon of oats and water at 


pleasure, weyld he not at once withdraw, and pa 
forfeit sooner than encounter the certainty of payin 


the full amount? May it not be avezred that one half 


of the provisions consumed in this country might b 


saved with certainty of avoiding the numerous dis-) Keniucky there a 
eases that arise from plethora, impaired digestion and | leries, but the united produci of 
disordered bioed ? Let the heads of any family ex- 


amine the sabjeet, and they will find that a substitution 
yg! bread and vegetables and milk for three-fourths of 
He meat consumed, would be attended with economy 
and beteer health, 


eo ew oe meer 
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uilleries which annually manu 
lons. In Massachusetts there are 
y | whieh distil over 5,000,000 gall 
- | neXtin amount, where there are 
manufactred last year over 4,000 
/ States of Virginia, North Caroli 
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equal that of the three States first mentioned, 


ns—upwards 


extensively | put into successfall operation by C 


ny other two ler this place, which is simply this :—Pa 
State 707 dis- | 


“ennessee, and 
rea much lar number of distil- 
Aicir labor does not 
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The rage for publi 
humorously hit off 








ec. 
Proposals! We purpose ina few days to issue 











ensuing week, in this vicinity, will be i 
I, therefore, thorugh you, hasten to Spm anet 
8 Brackett, Bs.’ 





ic 


ray from a quart to 


or any thing else to star: them from the wanda Fe 


a plane surface, in the course of half an hour the who! 

number of canker-worms and caterpillars may be shovel. 

ed up or lefi to perish in the lime. ‘This course wilj prove 

to be rather more effectual thar my friend’s plan of tty 

ing them upon a hoe. / 
Very truly, your friend. 


*h 


ie 


JONATHAN WINSHIp. 
P. 3. Will not ashes answer the purpose? | have not 


y mammoth sheets is thus | had time to try the experiment,—Boston Courier, 
e Albany Micruscope:— Thom. 


—_>— 
Cure for Corns.—A Subscriber to your valuable pa- 
a | per teld me a few days since how he had cured seyers| 


——— | newspuper tron this office. of ‘ien sions corns, which had compelled him to w ins 
A lost Child.—A daughter of Mr. David W. Bovbar be ce, of sufficient dimensions to ; P mer mesapnine. 


of Linneus, Aroostook County, nine yearseaf age, be 


iug seut by her mother to a neighbor's, hal ile dis- 






Lunt, to borrow some flour, lost her way 
and was vol found till the third day. 


serve for an awamng 


will coutain 17,000, 


columns of reading matte 





houdred, and searched till afiernovon, and were about language, besides German works for the Dutch « 


giving up, and had actually commenced their return 
when a man on the extreme flank saw a bush bend 


,| Philadelphia andthe West! French works for th 


, | Monsieurs, Madames, and Mademislleo of New Or- 
and gazing a moment, the bush bent again, and the | leans and other places! ‘Tales and sketches in their 
head of the little wanderer was seen. The little girl | languages, alive and dead, to suit all tastes and capac- 


with “picters to mateh !” being a coluiwn and a picture ‘née ' 
for every man, woman, and child, in this great repub- ved pes voli ; wf theme reot and branch, to 
seo 0 . « ar. 
tie settiors assembled to the number of two or three |! tt will contar nearly every work in the English 


the whole United States! It He peed them off with a sharp knife, bathed them 


a freely with Spirits Turpentine, aud laid upon them « 
linen cloth which he frequently wet with turpentine. 
The remedy is sim. 
.| ple, attainable by all, and from its effectual cure in the 
MH} case cited, it is worthy of a trial by such as are suffer. 
ing from: these painful visitants. JR.S. 


Fultonvii\e, Jan. 26, 1841. 


A friend handed to us the following receipt for an 


e 


wis seated on a log, breaking the twigs she bad just! ines ; besides literary no:ices, advertisements of Pea- incombustible wash for wooden buildings, which also 


plucked from the bush. 


mites from the place where she entered the woods, did 
notappear hungry or fuint, but after eating a piece of 
bread lier cries fur more were very piteous.— 7em. Gaz. 


Narrow escape.—A son of Mr.Nicholas Slater of this 


pluce, cawe vear drowning while bathing in the mill 
brook, oo Wednesday of iast week. He accidentally 
got beyond his depth, sank to the bottom, where he 
re‘nained ull his companions called to their assistance 
Maj. Peancis Davis jr, whose residence was some 20 or 
30 rods disiant. Maj. Davis dove to the betion and 
rose once without effecting his object, bul was success- 
fulin a second attempt. The boy was apparently 
lifeless when taken from the water, but by the prompt 
and judicious efforts of Maj. Davis was soon resuseitat- 
ed. Itshould be known to parents that there Is a 
dangerous place in that brook, where boys unused to 
ihe water,ure very liable to get entrapped.-Temp. Gaz. 

.) Female orator in the New Hampshire Legislature, 
In the New Hampshire Legislature on Monday tag;, 
svon afier the House was calied to order, Miss Abigail 
Folsom, of Rochester N. H., who lately figured at an 
Auti-Slavery convention in Boston, rose in the gallery 
and addressed the Speaker, in aloud and distinct voice, 
as follaws :— 


“Mr. Speaker, I have come here with a message } 


irom God. Leome to warn you against the appuint- 
ment of selectcommittees, to legislate for the people, 
tor they are pot of God, and cannot stand,’’ 


The Speaker here interposed, aud ruled her out of | 


order. She declared that until God ruled her gut of 
order she should speak, and continued her remarks 


ly gossip,’ lists of rew subscribers to take our pape 
al sume future time, our success, mutton market, mur 
ders, marriages, duels, births, etc. ete. etc. ete; 





sixpence will be able to read it with great ease! 
N. B. It will be invisible to these who don’t pay 


| $er, 


the drunkards themselves, is almost past beliel. 


tors of President aud Vice President on the same ¢day 


election of members of Congress. No other measure 


would contribute so greatly to the freedom, purity, and 
inpependence of our elections. 





| Giraffes —M. Riboulet, lately arrived at Portsmouth 
) England, with five giraffes, which be caught himself, 


until she was forcibly bourne out of the house by the | YOU'S in Abyssinia. This enterprising waveller had 


door keepers.— lb. 


Supposed Mutinyand Murder.—The ship Charles, | 


Capt Gorham of Bath, left New Orieans for Bordeaus | 
on the lst of June, and three days after, was found in| 
the’Gulph, by a steam tow boat without a soul on} 
board. ‘here is mystery resiing opou the matter, but} 
the presumpuon is that the crew miulinied, murdered 
the officers aud betovk themselves to tie long boat, 
which is missing. ati 

The passengers were principally French Merchants 
going out fur goods, and itis probable there was a good 
deal of muney on bowrd. 


A north Anrerican built vessel was discovered at sea 
April 7, in daiitude 25, burnt down to the water's edge. 


Thirty four whalers arrived in the United States 





captured six of these beautiful creatures, but in hoisting 
one of them oa board the Great Liverpool it struggled 


that it was found necessary to destroy him. 


Astronomical.—The planet Jupiter ts one of the 
mos" interesting and magnificint objects in the heavens 
at this time—lrom Y o clock in the evening, until long 
after midnigitt. 


Bishop Onderdonk, of the Eastern Diocess of New 
York, hut issued a uotice, that the 4th of July, coming 
this yerr ou Sunday, shall be specially noticed dy the 
churches under bis care ; and he accordingly prescribes 
a portion of service suited to the occasion. 


CURE FOR MURRAIN. 
Messrs. Epirors:—I have seen several inquiries 


‘The vast sheet will be issued sometime in the pres- 
ent month We have agents in al) parts of the States, 
from Maine to Georgia, engaged in driving down 
stakes to hang it on !—it will be visible in every part|be gradualy added—four quarts of fine sand or hard- 
of the Union; and those who will pay us the sum of | woud ashes, say hickory. You may add any coloring 


The Baltimore Transeript says no idaa, ean be ferm- 
ed of the enthusiasm which prevades that city on the Cobb to Miss Mary Koron. 
subjectof Temperance. Itis the all prevading topic, 
and the moral saevolution which bas been effected by | the fitness of names as welt as things; for all the world 


during the month of May, bringing vil to the value of 
1 million aod a half of dollars. 


Five prisoners broke jail at Portsmouth, N. Hf. on 
Friday night, last week. Their names are Samuel 
Wiison, William Spinney, Kinsman Pevorly, Cornel- 
ius Freale, and William Gibson. Four of them were 
waken on one of the Bridges in Saco, on monday night 
last. They were lurking about in this vicinity mearly 
a day wu believe. 


The Kennebec Road.—The Government of Canada 
fur the purpuse of accelerating the settlement of the 
country bordering on the Kennebec road, offer fifty 
acres of laud to every person of 21 years of age or up- 
wards,who willsetth: upon said land, and and clear 
and place one third of it under crop within four years 
from the date of their ticket of location. 


Work for the Temperance Reformers.—It is stated 
that there ure uine thousand six haudred and fifty-seven 
distilleries of spirituous liquor in the United States, 


/Tespecting the murrain in cattle, and being in posses- 
| ston of arecipe which in pine cases out of ten, hus pro- 
| ved successful in curing the same,l herewith send it to 
) you, in hopes that if you give it publicity, it may be of 
) sume benelitto those wiv are yearly loosing many of 
{ their cattle. 

Reciex.—Give 1} oz. pearlash, dissolved in 2 quarts 
of iron-water, (from blacksmith’s trough.) If not bet- 
ter in 5 bours, give § au oz. more in 1 quart of water. 
The water shouldbe warm. Give nodriuk but warm 
water, for two days. Give warm mash toyat. 

The person trom whom I got the recipe bas cured a 
great many cattle in tuis vicinity, at one dollar per 
head, and asked $10 for the recipe. I take this mode 
of Making itas public as possible. 


New Gen. Far. ' ‘THOMAS FORSYTH. 


—_— 
CANKER-WORM. 
baiGuton, June 5, 1841. 


She was found about three | se’s candy, editorials, recommendations of Brandreth’s renders brick work impervious to water. 
7 pills, foreign news, notices to correspondents, puffs of 
) all sorts, original poetry written 300 years ago, ‘week- 


Proportions for five gallons.—The basis is lime, 
which must be first slacked with hot water in a tub cov- 
ered,to keep in the steam: it should then be passed in 
a fluid form throngh a fine seive to obtain the flour of 
the same—Six quart of lime and one quart of clean 
rock salt for each gallon of water to be dissolved by 
boiling, and skimmed clean. To five gallons of this 
mixture, add one pound of alum, balf a pound of cop- 
peras, three-fourths of a pound of potashes—the last to 


r 


matter taste dictates. It should be applied with a 
brush ; looks better than paint, and will be as lasting 


It will be called “The Earth’s Sheet, and Sun Eclip- | #8 slate. Stops small teaks, prevents moss from grow- 
” 


ing, and renders the part washed incombustible. 
Married, in Boston, by the Rev. Mr. Fay, Mr. James 


We delight to behold such examples of propriety and 


will admit that a Cobb is never so valuable and beaotifal 


Bt amp _ . ; *n joined inc j —Ri d Star 
Election of President—The plan of choosing Elec: as when joined in close union to Kornn. —Richmon 


Distressing Casvalty—We learn from the Albany 


throughout the Union, seems to meet with very general | Argus of “Tuesday, that a small tenement in Kinder- 
approvation, and there is reason to hope it may be a-| hook village, occupied by a black family, touk fire on 
dopted; and that the reformation may be still further! Friday night last, and that five of its inmates, consist 
}carried out by extending the same uniformity to the ing of two grown persons and three children, perished 


in the flames, whilst several others had barely time to 
escape with their lives. 


Fatal Accident. —A fatal accident happened in Gill, 
on the 7th inst, by whieh Mr. Alanson Roberts lost 
his life. Mr. Roberts went into the woods on the al- 
ternoon of the 7th to cut some wood, and while in the 
act of felling a tree, it lodged im another, and ag it ts 
supposed, he attempted to cut down the tree into which 





so that the crate gave way, and be so injured himself! the first had lodged, when the tree fell kuocking him 


eae e ‘ wae Tt nu 
down, and tatally injuring him. He was about Gi 
years of age of intemperate habits, and has left a wile 
land family. 


Counterfeit.—We are informed that counterfeit one 
dollar notes of the National Bank, Providence, Rhode 
[slind, are in circulation in considerable numbers. Vig- 
nette an eagle and ship. The paper is thin and of a 
dark greasy appearance.—Brooklyn Evening Siar. 


Oyster Corn Cakes.—Take one quart of green corn, 
r sp:d from the ear with a coarse greater, two ea C'ps 
full of new milk, one tea cup fall of flour, mix them 
to-e:her, and add two eggs well beaten. season the bat- 
ter with salt and pepper, and bake upon a griddle. Phe 
corn should be in a state most suitable for roasting °F 
boiling. This prepyration makes a capital dish. 


Join Burke, whose execation was to take place on the 
15th inst, has had his sentence commated by the Legis- 
lature to imprisonment for life.—Nantucket Ing. 


SA arried, . 

In Monmouth, June 6th, Mr. Alanson Hall, to Miss. 
Angeline Starks of M. 

fn Salisbury, Mass. Mr. Moses Moody, a gentleman 

of 55 vears, rather under medium size, to Miss Nancy 





Merrill, a lady of three hundred pounds weight, after 
a faithful courtship of thirty five years. 

In Hallowell, on Tuesday evening last, by Rev. Mr. 
Adiam, Mr. Wm. 8. Briggs of Dover, Me., to _ 
Susun W. Davis, daughter of Asa Davis, Esq., of Hal- 


lowell. 











My Dear Sir,—The ravages of the canker-worm, the 


In Hallowell, by Rev. Mr. Bragdom, Mr- B. G 


| Chaney to Miss. M. Sylvester, both of Hallowell. 
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ville, on the evening of the 27th ult. Mr. 

tal soe ahley, formerly of Bath, aged about 64 years. 

a thle residence in Odessa, George Sonntag, admir- 

in the Russian navy. He was a native of Philade!- 

y hee and the son ofa French gentleman who came :| 
rhe country ano 

pevelate®. ee 


fiicer in the French army daring the 
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pRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, June 14, 1841 
[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 
\t Market 175 Beef Cattle, 12 pair of Working rap ie 
os Cows and Calves, 650 Sheep, and 630 Swine. 
~ prices.—Beef Cattle. We quote te correspond with 
jast week. _ First poy $6,205 a 7,00. Second quali- 
$625 0 6,50. ‘Thied quality, $5,25 a 6,0, 
"rows and Calves. Sales, $22, $25, $30, $32, $35, 
ne 837. 
Sheep. Lots $2, 25, $2,42, $2,50, $2,67, and $2.75. 
Swine. Lots to peddle, 5 for sows, and 6 for barrows. 
Large barrows 5 4- At retail from 5 § to 7. 


Wool 
ILL be manufactared into Cloth by the Lewiston 

W Falls Manufacturing Company, at the following pri- 
ces, Viz — 
~ Cassimeres, from 42 to 50 ets per yard. 

Common falled Cloth and Sattinetts from 30 to 374 cts. 

Blanketing from 17 to 35 ets per yard. 

Colored farne!, and pressed dv. at 25 cents per yard. 

Wool will be worked on shares when preferred. 

Epwarp Mitcnen Ese@., of Winthrop will receive 
wool and deliver cloth to customers in Winthrop and vi- 
cinity. The Company will be responsible for all damages 
on account of unfaithfal or unskilful work. Wu. R. Frye 
will give this branch ot business his undivided attention. 
From our experience in manufacturing, the pains we have 
taken to collect information as to all improvements in 
working wool, and the perfection of our machinery, we 
think we can give customers the most most entire satisfac- 


tion. J. M, FRYE, Acenr. 














Montreal. 
THE beaatifal Stad ‘*MON-) 
TREAL,”’ sired by the import-| 
ed full blood French Horse ‘‘old 
Montreal’’ one of the best hors- 


es for stock that was ever 


io f = , brought into this country, and 


out of a full-blooded imported English Mare, raised in the 
city of Montreal, L. C., stands 16 hands high, weighs 
(200 tbs., 6 years old, of a grey color. For great strength 
and good constitution, Montreal is not equalled by any 
other horse in New England. His speed is good, of most 
excellent teinper, & most admirable traveller, aud for sym- 
neiry of body and ease of movement is not surpassed. 
lhe subseriber has owned 25 different Sted Horses with- 
in 20 years, and he pronounces Montreal the best horse he 
ever owned or saw, Ele has been at great pains and ex- 
pense to find a horse that wili be acceptable to the stock 
vreeders of Maine, and he believes that he has nuw found 
one that is exactly right. ‘Ihe subscriber pronounces him 
ihe strongest and heaviest hurse of his size that can be 
produced in Maine, he is pronounced such invariably ; he 
‘ws not an enemy so far in all that have ever seen him. 
ihe subseriber could refer to many recommendations, bat 
one must suilice. Extract of a letter from a distinguished 
judge of horses dated 











Boston, May 19, 1841. 

“f think there is.no mistake about the strength of the 
h se. | had rather have him than all the horses lever 
saw in Maine, to raise valuable or working stock from.’’ 

I'he teruis of Montreal wii! be reasonable. 
. Moutreal will stand at Haliowe!l 4% Roads Wednesdays 
harsda ys ; at East Winthrop, Mondays and Tuesdays ; 
" W lnthrop. Mills, Fridays and Satardays. 

ventiewen interested in improving the stock of horses | 
‘re requested to-eall and examine said horse for themselves. 
‘ares sent from a distance can have good pastoring. 


Past Winthrop, May 25,1841. JAMES PULLEN. 


es). flallowell Academy. 

i _ SUMMER Term of the 1ALLOWELL ACADE- 
Pm... will commence on Monday the 7th of Jane next, 
ceria ¢ instruction und management of Mr Kimpatn, 
al ms given great satisfaction in the conduct of the A- 
“amy daring the time he has had charge of the same. 


u W. EMMONS, Sec of the Trustees. 
may 15, 184). 2) 


ee 











i 
' 








7 Sherii’s sale. 

ail ss. May 13th, A.D. 1541. 

j Prot on Execution and will be sold at Public Ven- 
o'clock in oh Batarday the 26th day of June next, at one 
ical — e aflernoon, on the premises, all the right, ti- 
a hak eye which Joseph Heselton of Winthrop has 
celine ae rsa of the attaehuent on the original writ to 
ms: re at on which he now lives, the same being 
lean ton George W. Stanley by Deed bearing date- 
(the & A. D. 1849, and « ntered upon the Records. 

© -ounly of Kennebec, Book 119, page 270. 

OLIVER BEAN, Dep. Sheriff. 





MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 

The annual exhibition of this institution wil! take 
place on Wednesday and Thursday the 23d and 24th 
of this month. The exercises will commence with 
an address,ou Wednesday at 10 o’clock A.M. Prize 
Declamation, in the afternoon. 

Address before the Callispean Society, Tharsday at 
10 o'clock A. M., by Samvet P. Besson, Esq. 

Original performance by the Studeots in the after- 
noon. 8. ALLEN, Principal. 





Boston Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. 
QUINCY HALL, 80UTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON. 


The Plough to which has been awarded the greatest 
number of Premiums. 






3 gna LES, NOURSE & MASON, have been long and 
extensively engaged in the manufacturing of Ploughs 
and other Agricultural Implements, and were the first 
who lengthened the ground work, and otherwise so im- 


|proved the FoRM of the CAST-IRON PLOUGH, that ir 


takes up the furrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it 
equally and lightly over the whole surface of the mould- 
board—turning it over FLAT, With the least possible ben- 
ding and twisting, and preserves it smooth and unbroken, 
creating very slight friction, and of course requiring the 
least power of draft. Their CasTiNnGs are composed of 
an admizture, (known only by the manofactarers) of sev- 
eral kinds of irou—it is this which gives them so mach ce- 
lebrity for superior strength aud durability, and which 
too are greatly increased by their peculiar construction 
and proportions. 

The American INsTiTUTeE, at their FAIR, held at 
New York, for the whole Union, and the Massachusetts 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Boston, each 
awarded to Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, MevaAcs for the 
Best and Mosr PeRFFCT PLOUGHS; and at many 
Ploughing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Massachusetts 
and other States, diplomas and the highest premiums have 
been awarded for their Ploaghs by committees, and the 
universal approbation of thew performances, by the con- 
gregated practical Farmers. 

At the Ploughing Matches of the Agricultural Society, in 
the justly celebrated Agricultural County of Worcester, in 
1837, °38, °39 & °40, ay the Premiums for the Best 
work inthe FreLD, were awarded to competitors using 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s Ploughs ; aud although their 


plough failed to receive the award of the State Society’s | 


premium, at the trial at Worcester, in the Autamn of 1840, 
they, nevertheless, had the higher satisfaction of seeing all 
the (NINE) premiums for the best work in the field carried 
off by nine different ploughmen, who performed their work 
with nine different Ploughs, made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Muson, running side by side, competing for the premiums 
with the same plough to which was awarded the State So 

ciety's premium ; and itis here worthy of remark, that the 
suid nine premiums were awarded by two full committees 
(of seven each) of the most intelligent and practical fur- 
mers, (whose occupation best qualifies thei to judge co: 

rectly in such matters) and who were selected from differ- 


ent parts of the country, aud appointed by the ‘Trustees of 


the County Agricultural Society. 

‘The etlect of their unremitted efforts to perfect the plough 
has been to give them so wide and extensive a patronage, 
that they have been induced to open and connect with their 
Manufactory, a House in Boston, for the sale of their 
Ploughs, and other Agricultaral ‘Tools and Machines, un- 
der the name of BOSTON AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE, (superintended personally by one of 
the firm) where they now offer at wholesale and retail, 
not only the one SUPERIOR GREEN sworp Plough, but 
a variety, consisting of twenty-five different sizes, forms 
and kinds, among which, are those adapted to all kinds 
and conditions of soil, and all modes, notions, and prin- 
ciples of ploughing and culture; together with an ex- 
tensive assortment of other Agricultarel and Hozsticultural 
Implements and Machines. 

ALL PLOUGi.S, and many other articles offered by 
them are made under their own imm: diate care and inspec- 
tion, by the best of workmen, (not employed by the job) 
which, with the machinery patented, and as yet nsed ouly 
by themselves, affording great facilities for despatch, and 
enables them to offer to Farmers and Dealers. artic!es of a 
superior quality, and on terms unusually Jiberal. 

April 16, 1841. 15 


O@xtord Woollen Manufactory. 


Vew Esiablishment. 


ILLET & BRIDGES are now having erected at Ox- 
ford (Craigies’ Mills,) a commodious building for the 
purpose of Manufacturing Woollen Cloths from the raw 
material. Their machinery is of the latest and best con- 
struction, and will be operated: by experienced workmen. 
Having \isited and obtained, inforwatiou from the bestman- 























ufactarers and dyers in the country, in addition to their 
own experience, they feel warranted iu assuring the public 
that they can produce as good an article of domestic cloths, 
both as respects durability and neatness, as has yet been 
made in the State. ‘They have spared no expense in ma- 
chinery and will spare none in labor, and therefore fee! cou- 
fident of giving perfect satisfaction to all who may favor 
them with their patronage. 

‘Their mill is situated on the outlet of Thompson's rend 
a stream which is well known to furnish a constant supp!' 
of water, which will enable them to prosecute their business 
at all seasons without delay. 

They will be ready to receive and manufacture Wool th: 
first of June, and will guarantee all work to be done in a 
ood and workmanlike manner, and at the shortest notice. 

They hold thewselves responsible for all work that goes 
out of their hands unfaithfully done. 

The following will be their prices for manafacturing from 
the raw material, when the wool is taken and cloth deliv- 
ered at their mill. 

Casimeres from 42 to 50 cts. per yard, 

Commen lulled cloth 30 to 37 1-2 ets. per yard, 

Blanketing, 1 1-8 wide, 17 to 20, 

White M%mnel 17 cis. 

Colored flannel 25 cts. 

Colored and pressed 25 cts. 

Satinet 30 to 37 1-2 and find warp. 

All wool should be well washed on the sheep, and bro t 
to the mill in the fleece. j 

Wool Manufactured on Shares. 


Wool Carded & Cloth Dressed. 

GILLET & BRIDGES will also card woo! and dress 
cloth in the best manner, and on as reasonable terms as 
any other establishment in this vicinity, . 

Oxford, April 20, 1841, £18 


Something Singular! ! 
W E wish to call the attention of the agricultural com- 


munity, and of,dealers in agrienitural implements to 
the fact that our advertisements relating to the establish- 





(ment of the BOSTON AGRICULTURAL WARE 


HOUSE (Quincy Hall, over the market) have been refus- 
ed insertion in the New England Farmer, und Boston 
Cultivator. 

We are subscribers for both of these papers, ahd have 
been for the Parmer for wany years, aud for the.former 
during the whole of its existence, yet they refuse to insert 
our advertisements, even to a single square, while they 
iusert those of others iu the same line of business to no 
very limited extent, to say nothing of the puffs editoria! 
and puffs communicated, for which th +y seem to have an 
abundance of room. What does this mean ? Can it mean 


any thing else, than that these papers are in the special 





| 











interest, aad under the control of particular individuals, 
who do noi like to have the attention of the publie called 
to oar establishwent? Professing ar earnest desire to in- 
part information to the agricultural community on all sub 
jects relating to their important pursuits, they cannot even 
be hired w tell thefarmer where he may find a great va- 
riety of the pat ann agricultural impisments, that 
are to be found in New England. 

We regard this course of the publishers of those papers 
as somew Liat singular ; though they may perhaps think it 
entirely consistent with their professions. 

We will not, however, complain if their subseribers do 


not, of this course which they have thought proper to per- 


sue in excluding us trom their advertising columns, but 
will endeavor to be grateful even for sma/l favors, and 
will take their refusal as the highest compliment they are 
at liberty to pay to the superiority of our Ploughs, and 
their best recommendation of our Ware House to public 
favor and patronage. 

Although excluded fom the benefit of their colamns we 
do net despair of finding other means of making known 
our establishment, and its contents, and for this purpose 
beg leaves to invite the atiention of our friends and pat- 
rons, and ot the public generally to our advertisement im 
the Yankee Farmer, Boston Courier, ard other papers. 

RUGGLES, NOURSE & MASON. 

Pos'on and Worcester, April 14, 1241. fis 


Raim-WVater Cisterns. 
FHNLIE subseriber would respectfully give notice to the 
i public, that he will be engaged this season as usucl 
in potting down Rain- Water Cisterns. Personal atten- 
tion will be given to all orders from the country, and all 
his work will be warranted in every respect. 
STEPHEN MAYO 
Rererences—Geo. W. Stanley, 
Benj. Swan, ¢ page 
Loring Cushing, 
Daniel Carr. ? 
David Stanley, 5 
Angusta, May 29, 1841. 3w22 


Dr. Brandreth’s Vegetable res 
Universal Pills. 


fresh supply just received at the Store dope Pm 

pied by Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co., and to be kept 
constantly for sele by JOUN. O. WING. 
Winthrop, Janucry 8, 1841. eoply’. 








Winthrop. 
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MAINE FARMER, 











POET RY. 





TRANSLATION OF NAPOLEON'S REMAINS. | 
,duwn in Anne Arundel county, who had a Monkey 


| which he valued ata thonsand dollars. We always 
| took him out on our chesnut partres. He shook all 


What! hast thou suffered no mortal decay ! 
Wert thou of such incomparable clay, 

That the proud spirit thy body ineased, 
Ne’er by corruption should see it debased ? 
Fade not thy looks of defiance e’en now, 
Still are they fixed on that withering brow, 
Looks, that-seemed able whole nations to awe, 
Brow, that to monarchs while kneeling, gave law ! 


Idol of Gallia, her glory and scourge, 

Dost thou a star from the Ocean emerge ? 

From the Lone island rock, where thou wast kept, 
Fiom the rock prison-grave where thou hast slept, 
Back to thy country in triumph and pride 

O'er the blue waters again dost thou ride ? 
Proudest of mortals ! thy wish was not vain : 
Seon shalt thou ‘sleep on the banks of the Seine.” 


Yes, on those banks shall thy ashes repose, 

Mid the proad trophies thoa won’st from thy foes, 

Mid the proud city whence living thou flea, 

Symbols of triumph await thee when deac. 

Millions, who death for thy fume would have sought, 
Wisling as victins of great Juggernaut. 

Millions, ambition once medelied enslave, 

Incense and honor now heap on thy grave. 


Knowest the Prince that they sceptre hath won, 
Who for thy ashes despatched his own son ? 
Hearest the cannon proclaim thy return, 

Seest the torches around thee that burn ? 
Viewest that colamn which points to the skies, 
Altar: and incense before thee that rise ? 
Knowest the joy-ravished bosoms that glow ? 
Bosoms that swell like the Ocean's full flow ? 


What though the monarch thy throne might restore, 
Thuneer of cannon thy coming might roar ; 
Though to the skies thy trophies he raise, 

Burn on thy altars sweet incense of praise, 
Raptures the hearts of thy nation might madden, 
Rays of no joy can thy bosom now gladden, 

What can awaken thy sleep tn the tomb, 

What can allure thee from silence and gloom ? 


Terror of Europe—tdol of France 

Armies and empires once quaked at thy glance, 

Oh ! it were romance thy deeds to record, 

Nations around thee acknowledged the lord : 

Daunted and dazzled alike by thy power, 

Heroes and warriors before thee did cower ; 

“Worlds hadst thou conquered, for more hadst thou 
wept,” 

In thee—ambition could never lave slept. 

Hadst thou indeed such a bosom of steel, 

That, for the woes it had caused, could not feel, 

That for its victims one tear never shed, 

None for the millions that suffered and bled, 

Is it such heroes ambition hath made, 

Is it in innocent blood they must wade ? 

Visages gory, with murder will taunt them, 

Spectres of vengeance forever will haunt them, 


France, tho art dazzled by glory’s bright blaze, 
Even thy hero was shone of his rays, 

Waterloo shows, where his star gleamed and fell, 
There was dissolved its invincible spell, 

Still were it gilt by.an Austerlitz sun, 

Still could each battle his genius have won, 
Look on the crimes of ambition and say, 

It is true glory for conquests to slay ? 


Brighter and purer his glory will shine, 
His that the hearts of his country eashrine, 
His that gour bero would rival in vain, 
His that your columns could never contain, 
He will be hailed in every age, 

Patriot, statesman, hero and sage, 

Yes in the millions of hearts he has won, 








Lives the blest fame of our own Washington. H. 
MISCELLANEOUS. | 


During a recent series of meetings? ia New-York 


city, one of the delegates from the Baltimore Tem- | 


perance Society, related the followmg.—[We copy 
trom the Am. Temp. Union.) — Weekly Mesenger. 

Mr. Pollard concluded the meeting. He said he 
wasa kind of old Butcher to bring up the rear. So 
much had been said, he scarce knew what to talk a- 
bout. But there was one thing he would talk about, 
and always intended to. For fifieen years he was in 
the gutter, and watch-house, the jail, and, if he had 
juetice done him, had once been in the penitentiary. 
He had seen as much of the miseries of drunkenness 
as perhaps any man,and he was new determined if 
possible to put down alcohol and drive it out of the 
country. Men boasted that they were not drunkards, 
but only moderate drinkers. He did once, but he 
delieved that if six glasses made a man a drunkard, 
he who drank one glass was at least one Sixth of a 


ade ) not call themselves drunkaids, and then they would 


drunkard. Men would get drunk once or twice and 


get drank again. They had noi the abhorrence of the 
thing, & they had not the self-control of the beast. In 
his drinking days he was the companion of a man 


our chesuuts for us, and when he could not shake 
them off, he would go to the very end of the limb and 
kuock them off with his fis.—This was great sport 
for us. One day we stupped ata Aavern and drank 
freely. About a half a glass of whiskey was left, and 
Jack took the glass and drank stall up. Soon he was 
merry, skipped hopped, and danced, and set us all in 
a roar of laughter. Jack was drunk. We all agreed 
six of us that we would come to the tavern next Gay 
and get Jack drank again, and have sport all day. | 
called in the morning at my friend’s house. We went 
out for Jack. Instead of being as usua! on his box, 
le was not to be seen. We looked inside and he was 
crouched up ina heap. Come cut here, said his mas- 
ter, Jack came out on three legs, his fore paw was 
on his head. Jack had the head-ache, I knew what 
was the matter with him. He felt just as 1 had felt 
many a morning,—Jack was sick and couldn’t go. So 
we put it off three days. We then met, and while 
drinking, a glass was provided for Jack. But where 
was he? Sinking around behind the chairs. Come 
here, Jack, said his master, and drink, holding out the 
glass to him, Jack retreated, and as the door opened 
he slipt out, and in a moment was on top of the house, 
His waster went out and called him down. He got a 
cow-skin and shook it at him, Jack sat on the ridge 
pole and wauld not come. His master gota gun and 
pointed it at hun, A monkey is much afraid of a gun. 
Jack slipped over the back side of the roof. His mas- 
ter then got two guns and planted one on each side 
of the house, when the monkey seeing his bad predic- 
ament, at once whipped up on the chimney and down 
‘in one of the flues, holding on by his fore paws. 
That man kept that monkey twelve years and could 
never get himto taste one drop of whiskey.—The 
beast had more sense than a man, who has an immor- 
tal soul and thinks himself the first, and ought to 
think himself the first of all creation. Mr. Pollard 
addressed himself to the youth, and in view of his 
example urged them all to sign the total abstinence 
pledge while they were young, 

Such was the dense crowd that none could come 
up to sign the pledge. A few papers werc circulated 
and 150 names were obtained. 
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THE FARMER’S SON, 

| The time is not far distant in our humble opinion, 
| when the furmer’s son willbe the man among the 
; well educated of his day, Already has the spirit 
'gone abroad. The feelings of all are begining to be 
enlisted deeovly in this honourable cause. No longer 
is this profession viewed, by all, as fit only for the 
poor and ignorant, but is begining to claim the rank to 
which it is so justly entitled. Men of learning and 
talents have turned their attention to its investigation, 
without the least compunction of conscience of having 
}acved helow their dignity. They have learned that 
the occupation of the farmer, humble as it may have 
been considered, can call into action most of the pow- 
ers of the mind, and whatever may be the amount of 
his knowlodge, if usefoll it can be brought to bear ei- 


in length, and 26 inches i. 


years of age, as indicated by pg. was about 140 
wood, The age of the tree, at the 
bees took , their abode in it, 
from 30 to 40 years, as all the ti 
was perfectly sound and vehee re that age 
insects were found in drouses of various ¢; a gh 
the way up from the bottom of the tree “ones the 
upper end, and each drouse was concecied She - 
other by a small aperture, or passage, by which the 
nection was established between all the com of od 
of the hive. Bees in all stages of growth Sa oe 
out wings, were found in it, and the fu)! aha _ 
in a perfect state of preservation, presented an» a 
ance exactly similar to that of our own honey oe 
ter being destroyed by smoke, One of the cells all ; 
with the bees still remains at the mill for the _ 
tion of the curious in natural hiatory.—|Greenock 4 1 
vertiser } J 
Kennesec, ss.— Ata Court of Probat 
Augusta, within and for the Ciew of thy 
on the last Monday of May, A. D. 184}. ve 
Hy ANNAH BRIGGS, Widow of Rowiawnn Bricos 
late of Winthrop, in said County, deceased, having 
applied for an allowance out of the personal estate of said 
deceased : 
Ordered, That the said Widow give notice to al! per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Parmer, prin- 
ted at Winthrop, that they may appear ata Probate Coun 
to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the second Mon. 
day of July next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and 
show cause, if any they have, why the same should not be 
allowed. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest. J.J. Evenern, Register. 23 


Farm for Sale, 


I'TUATED in Winthrop, about one mile from the Bap. 
tist Meeting House, and near the Friends’ Meeting 
House, and eight miles from Augusta and Hallowell. Sai 











good land and well proportioned as to tillage, pasturing 
and woodland, a valuable orchard with choice ingrafied 
apples and pears, and a good dwelling house, 42 feet by 
32, porch and wood-house attached to it, a barn 63 feet b\ 
35, with two sheds 40 feet each attached to it, and a shop 
and gianary 32 by 22 feet and a cider-will, a valuable 
well of water at the house and another at the barn ; like. 
wise a dwelling house in good repair about forty rods 
from the above, fitted for two small families with a good 
well of water and a shup if desired. 1 will sell my stock 
and farming tools together with one hundred barrels of 
cider in suitable hogsheads for making vinegar. For {w- 
ther particalars inquire of the subscriber on the premises 
Terms of payment easy. WADSWORTH FOSTER 
Winthrop, February 25, 1341. Sif 


The Waine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 


1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
By WILLIAM NOYES; 


E. HOLMES, Eprrokr. 

Price $2,00 a year. 2,50 will be charged if ps)- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduetiwn o! 25 
ceuts will be madeto those who pay cAasH in advancr— 
and a proportionable dedaction to those who pay belive 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pa) 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 








ther directly or indirectly ; hence, the erroneous opin- 


away, and ere long popular sentiments will consign tt 
to its legitimate abode, the shades of oblivion. No 
occupatiun is better calculated to call forth the learn- 
ing of a man of science than that of the farmer, and 
nove in which he can engage with more horor or to 
| which more honor should be attached. We believe 
that in time, instead of leaving the poorand ignorant 
to fill the profezsion of farming, we shall see young 
men turning from practical institutions of learning, to 
that of the plongh-handle, fired with a laudable spirit 
/to gain honor and amass wealth from their occupation, 
When such a state of things shali take place, agricul- 
ture will be added as another to the learned professions 
considered as honorable as any of them, and will prove 
as profitable. Hills that are now barren and neglect- 
ed wastes will be brongit into active and profitable 
cultivation, waving with bountiful harvest, or set with 
the heavy eared corn—then gladening smiles of plen- 
ty will cheer our domestic circles, and bloated purses 
fill our pockets, 


ee 
SINGULAR FACT. 


A few days ago, a log of St. John’s yellow pine 
timber, ent up in the Greenock Patent Saw Mill, was 
found to contain a hive of bees, in a most perfect state 








of preservation. The log was a root cut of 35 feet 


ion that formers need not be educated, is fast passing | 





No paper will be discontinuea until all arrearsges | 
paid, except at the option of the publisher ; and - 
| payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more tha 
have been received, should be paid for. _ 

O. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange St., Porth’. * 
publishing Agent for that city a 

When Agents make remittances it is very impor’ 
us that they distinctly state to whom the money '* " © 
credited, and ut what Post Office each paper paid" * 
sent, as we cennot otherwise well find the nume o” 
books. 

All letters on business must be free of posiag’, 
should be directed to the Publisher at Winthrop. Me 
munications sent by mail should also be directed to" 
throp. 
| $C Any person who will obtain six respe 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a cop) 


and 


nsible sal- 
for his sé 


vices. arr 
ic A few short advertisements will be inserte ae 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 "0" 


insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insert" 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Horacr Waters, Augusta ; 
C. M Lapp, Hallowell ; 
J. & J. Tros, Bangor. ie 
J. Jounsox, and A. B. CasweurParmine’™ 
Jonn O'Brizx, Esq., Thoinaston, 
Gexsnom Hype. Bath. 

















farm contains about one hundred and twenty-five acres of 
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